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| Selected Short Sermons 


by Earl Riney 








New Year 

Looking ahead is the best safeguard 

against falling behind. 
~ ~ + 

The greatest curse is to be satisfied 
with low ideals. 

* * ~ 

May we remember during the coming 
year that the will of God is the moral 
safety zone. 

* ~ * 

The man without an aim never makes 
a hit. 

* * * 

What we shall be tomorrow largely 
depends on what we are today. 

7” * : 

If you would do something great 
during the New Year you must be 
something. 

La ~ »~ 

Courage recognizes obstacles; fear 

never recognizes opportunities. 
af * * 

Nothing can bring you a happy New 
Year but the triumph of moral and 
spiritual principles. 

* * * 

It is just as important to dedicate 
our wills to God as to ordain our min- 
isters or dedicate our churches. 

7 * 7 

A Happy New Year! The unhappy 
person is abnormal. If anyone insists 
on discovering something to be unhappy 
about, there is no preventing it. 

* a” * 

A fine thing to remember during the 
coming New Year is, “A good time is a 
pleasure which has no aftermath of 


regret.” 
* - 


* 

A happy New Year depends upon a 
man’s insight, on his capacity to find 
in any situation elements that make 
life worth while. 

* * - 

Christianity is a commitment to the 
highest ideals that we know, and a 
search for strength to be true to them. 


* * ” 

Working toward a worthy future goal 
sets your life on a higher level. To live 
for the accomplishment of some noble 
purpose, alone is life; all else is mere 
existence. 


+ ” * 

Many of life’s failures may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that men were 
afraid to step into a position that would 
tax all their powers. 


a ae 

Hope in the New Testament is a 

strong, robust, confident figure, con- 

fronting the world with a light of joy 

in his face and a look of confidence in 
his eyes. 








two timely books 
for this troubled world 


FAITH 
CAN MASTER 
FEAR 


by G. ERNEST THOMAS 


In these times of stress, people are beset with over- 


: Joactl 
> “Can Master 
FEAR 


whelming fears—fears of the future, death, failure, 
sickness, insecurity and many others. We often ask, 
“Where can I find peace of mind ?—Where can I find 
peace of soul?” Here are the Christian answers— 
direct from the Word of God. Entire chapters are 
devoted to probing these fears. As friend and counselor to thousands, 
Dr. Thomas gives of his rich and varied experience and shows how the 
future can be faced with faith and courage. Taking the Christian point 
of view, he draws from the knowledge of human nature modern psychology 
has revealed, and describes the faith that can drive out doubts and 
fears. For those who seek a peaceful haven for mind and soul—this is 


the book! $2.00 


PRAYER 


THE MIGHTIEST FORCE 
IN THE WORLD 
by FRANK C. LAUBACH 


Dedicated to the spiritual over the material. A source of never ending 
comfort to those looking for a ray of hope in the dark days ahead. This 
stirring book offers a solution to the terrifying dilemma of the present day 
in a powerful plea for a universal return to daily prayer. Men and 
women all over the world are groping for an answer to their problems— 
in this book the author shows how prayer will be their ally in times of 
despair, their strength in times of weakness, and their comfort in times of 


& Ernest Thomas 


sorrow. 


The Evangelical Christian said, “Must take its place with the greatest 
works on prayer that have appeared in this generation.” $1.25 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY NEW YORK 10, 
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Athletes Available for Luncheon 
Speakers 


My last trip out of town was to 
attend the meeting of the board of 
directors of the Christian Athletes’ 
Foundation at Tullahoma, Tennessee. 
This is a foundation to encourage 
young Christian athletes, to provide 
a home for indigent boys, to break 
down the idea that there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong in phy- 
sical sports, etc. 

There are some men active in the 
organization who would be fine 
speakers for your men’s club or 
other social affairs. They move 
around the country a great deal and 
are available especially if you hap- 
pen to be located near one of the 
cities with big league baseball. 

Included would be Billy South- 
worth, manager of the Boston 
Braves; Jimmy Brown, coach of the 
Braves; Lou Brissie, stellar pitcher 
of the Philadelphia Athletics; Lauren 
Broadus, captain of the University 
of Florida “Gaitors”; Kirbe Higbe, 
of the Pacific Coast League. 

If you are interested in dating 
any of these men write me and 
we will try to arrange a date con- 
venient to one of them. Any honor- 
arium paid them will go to the 
Christian Athletes’ Foundation. 


Where Are the Big Churches?—Reflections on the Organization of =~ 
National Council of Churches—Just a Matter of Degree?......... 8, 9 


William H. Leach 
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Most of the churches which raised their building funds during 
the high-wage, high-tax period of the last war have built and 
paid for their new church buildings. 


Some of the churches that waited are still waiting . . . 











RECORD ACHIEVEMENT IN CHURCH FUND-RAISING 


Fifteen Church Building Fund Campaigns 
Have Been Successfully Completed 
During, the} Past Two Months 
by Wells Organizations 


Raised Church City and State 


$656,010 First Baptist Church Midland, Texas 
284,480 Decatur Presbyterian Church Atlanta, Georgia 
278,053 First Methodist Church Blytheville, Arkansas 
250,000 First Methodist Church Lake Charles, Louisiana 
225,000 Methodist Temple Port Arthur, Texas 
201,995 First Methodist Church Shreveport, Louisiana 
158,826 Capitol Hill Methodist Church Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
151,375 St. John’s Methodist Church Santa Fe, New Mexico 
150,000 St. James Episcopal Church* Alexandria, Louisiana 
146,500 Lakewood Christian Church Cleveland, Ohio 
118,061 The Presbyterian Church Daytona Beach, Florida 
114,222 University Methodist Church Lake Charles, Louisiana 
100,246 Mangum Memorial Methodist Church Shreveport, Louisiana 
100,000 First Methodist Church Weslaco, Texas 
80,000 First Presbyterian Church Brunswick, Georgia 


*Plus $23,659 for Annual Budget. 
The Above Record Is Proof 


That Now Is the Time 
To Plan Your Church Building Fund Campaign 


Upon request, Wells Organizations will be glad to advise you without cost or obligation to your Church 


.FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE OR PHONE 


FUND-RAISING ENGINEERS 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C., STerling 7333 


Bs WELLS ORGANIZATIONS OF TEXAS, Inc. WELLS ORGANIZATIONS OF OHIO WELLS ORGANIZATIONS OF GEORGIA WELLS ORGANIZATIONS OF CANADA 
q Electric Building Williamson Building Mortgage Guarantee Building 330 Bay Street 


a Ft. Worth, Texas Telephone 2-9374 Cleveland, Ohio MAin 1-0490 = Atlanta, Georgia Alpine 2728 Toronto, Ontario 
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IT COSTS YOU 
NOTHING TO FIND 
OUT ABOUT... 
LOW COST Health 


and Accident Insurance 
oe 


Especially for Ministers 


J 








Accidents and sickness can and do happen to all of us. But... for the 
minister, the financial burden of paying hospital and doctor bills and the 
mental worry that goes with it seem a little harder to take. 

Ministers Life & Casualty Union has been issuing low-cost health and 
accident policies to ministers and religious workers for years. Covering 
all accidents and any totally disabling illness. 


No doubt you have been thinking about a health policy for a long time. 
Why not write now for information about our ADVANCE POLICY! 


GET THE ADVANCE POLICY! 


IT COVERS OPTIONAL RIDERS PROVIDE 


Accidental disability Hospital and nurse expenses 
Accidental death Surgical benefits 
Loss of hands, feet, eyes Drugs, dressings, therapy 
Fractures and amputations Operating room 
Sickness disability Anesthesia, etc. 
FOR YOUR WHOLE FAMILY, TOO! 


We cannot hope—here in this small space—to tell you in detail about all 
the advantages of THE ADVANCE POLICY. But give us an oppor- 
tunity to show you—simply fill out the coupon at the bottom and mail 
it today. Time is of the essence. Act Now! 


FILL IN THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT NOW! 





THE MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 
(Legal Reserve Life Insurance) 
100B West Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send me your 
latest information describing the NEW CUSTOM-BUILT ADVANCE 


POLICY. 
Name ... 
Date of birth 











Ministerial Oddities 


Collected by Thomas H. Warner 














A London minister told this story: 
“T had child here to repeat some 
verses of the Bible which she had 
learned in order to win a ‘Lord Whar- 
ton Bible.’ She came this morning, 
and one of the passages she repeated 
was Romans 8:35-39. Verse 38 was 
rather drastically revised thus: ‘I am 
persuaded that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor Presbyterians, nor 
powers... .’ At least this small Con- 
gregationalist placed the Presbyter- 
ians discreetly—between angels and 
powers.” 

* > * 

On the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the opening of the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, Spurgeon said that if anyone had 
been standing in that place, and preach- 
ing on politics or temperance for twen- 
ty-five years, he wondered whether he 
would have kept a congregation for 
a quarter of a century. All other sub- 
jects became exhausted, but give him 
the Bible and the Holy Ghost and he 
could keep on preaching forever. He 
would say to young men: “Don’t be 
afraid to stick to your texts,” for that 
was the best way to get variety, and 
they should stick to the Bible if they 
wished to ever have something new to 
tell. 

a ” * 

A former President was criticized in 
the religious press for referring in his 
Thanksgiving Proclamation to the ten 
talents that have been entrusted to us, 
when the parable speaks only of five. 
He also erred in speaking of these tal- 
ents as if they might be hidden in a 
napkin. In the parable of the talents 
the word napkin is not used. 

A commentator said: “But the Presi- 
dent in speaking of the napkin erred in 
very excellent company. The same mis- 
take was made by Bushnell, Brooks, 
Meyer and Moody. Dr. Bushnell says 
of the religious talents: ‘According to 
the parable they are wrapped up in 
a napkin and hid,’ Phillips Brooks, in 
his sermon on the Man With One Tal- 
ent, says: ‘He brings his napkin, a 
poor show of carefulness . . . and 
holds it out with his talent in it.’ F. 
B. Meyer says of certain ‘precious and 
inestimable gifts,’ ‘We have no right 
to bury any one of them in the napkin 
of neglect.’ Moody says: ‘A man who 
sticks his talent under a napkin . . . is 
on the wrong track.’” 

* * * 
Funerals 
To bring them into line with the 
(Turn to page 23) 
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Where Are the Big 
Churches? 


UITE apart from editorial purposes we 
O have been compiling, in the offices of 

Church Management, a list of the Prot- 
estant churches in this country with annual 
budgets of more than $50,000. Right now it 
will be impossible to give the total of these but 
the list, which is nearing completion, has 
passed the 1400 mark. Protestant churches 
are certainly prosperous. Some of us can re- 
member when a fifty-thousand-dollar budget 
was worth talking about. Some of the churches 
studied have budgets close to the half-million 
mark. 

Listed by denominations the churches of the 
Southern Baptist Convention shine. They have 
528 churches with budgets of more than 
$50,000. The denomination in second place is 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. with 
192; the Methodists are third with 153. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church has 112. 

Among the Lutheran bodies the Missouri 
Synod leads with 130; The United Lutherans 
have 28; the American Lutheran Church 25; 
the Augustana Synod, 28. 

The Congregational-Christian Church has 
60; the Disciples of Christ, 53; the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, 67; the 
United Presbyterians, 13; the Evangelical and 
Reformed, 17. 

While the Southern Baptists make such a 
splendid showing in this classification their 
Baptist neighbors in the north, The American 
Baptist Convention show but 80. 

The average person would expect to find the 
big budget churches in the great wealthy cities 
such as New York, Chicago or Cleveland. But 
these cities do not show up so well when com- 


pared with smaller cities in other parts of the 
country. One hundred and thirty-six of the 
large budget Baptist churches are in the state 
of Texas; Greenville, South Carolina, has six 
Baptist churches in the list; Atlanta, Georgia, 
has _ thirteen. 

Just what does this prove? Not for a min- 
ute that the greatness of a church is dependent 
on its budget. Far from that. But it is indica- 
tive of a new era in religious life. We shall 
have to re-orient our minds when discussing 
the center of national religious life. Our local 
churches are no longer meeting houses. They 
have become institutions. 





Reflections on the Organ- 
ization of the National 


Council of Churches 


VERY reader has had news of the forma- 
FE tion of the National Council of Churches 

of Christ in the United States through 
the daily press and the denominational papers. 
We were glad to have the convening conven- 
tion in Cleveland. This paper presents reflec- 
tions which may help to remove some clouds 
and make definite some procedures which, to 
date, have not been quite clear. 

First, the movement is not a merger of de- 
nominations as some newspaper and radio re- 
ports would indicate. One radio commentator 
went so far as to insist that it was a merger 
of the leading denominations to protect them- 
selves against Communism. Far from that. 

What it does do is to unite under one head 
service organizations which have been estab- 
lished in the interdenominational field. It was 
a continuation of a work started years ago. 
The eight organizations which initiated the 
new council were: The Federal Council of the 





Churches of Christ in America, Foreign Mis- 
sion Conference of North America, Home Mis- 
sions Council of North America, The Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, Mission- 
ary Education Movement of the United States 
and Canada, National Protestant Council on 
Higher Education, The United Council of 
Church Women and the United Stewardship 
Council of the Church of Christ in the United 
States and Canada. 


Several other agencies which include the 
Protestant Film Commission, The Protestant 
Radio Commission and Church World Service, 
are also being integrated into the new organi- 
zation. 


The National Council, also, will find that its 
roll of denominations is larger than that of the 
old Federal Council. The United Lutheran 
Church which has formerly held a consultative 
membership now becomes a full member. Two 
other Lutheran bodies have joined with full 
membership. They are the Danish Lutheran 
Church and the Augustana Synod. On the 
other hand I do not see the United Church of 
Canada which was formerly a member of the 
Federal Council in the list of members. The 
name would indicate that it was not included. 


The churches of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention are not included. This is the one large 
Protestant denomination conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. Four Orthodox bodies, the Roumanian 
Orthodox Episcopate of America, the Syrian 
Antiochan Orthodox Church, the Ukranian Or- 
thodox Church of America and the Russian 
Orthodox Church of America are included. 


The second observation is that the meeting 
was well staged and publicized. There was 
clearly the hand of the professional in arrange- 
ment of the hall, the organization of the meet- 
ings and the radio and newspaper publicity. 
There were nearly 200 radio ,and television 
broadcasts. The Protestant Radio Commission 
and the committee from our local church fed- 
eration did a good job. Under the leadership 
of Donald C, Bolles, publicity director of the 
Federal Council the press facilities were well 
organized and papers from all parts of the 
country were covering the meetings. 


Third, local attendance was disappointing. 
There was a storm, of course. We think, how- 
ever, that the reason is deeper than this. These 
interdenominational movements have never 
found a way of stimulating the imagination of 
the Mr. and Mrs. Church Member. Dozens of 
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letters and publicity pieces were released to the 
local churches. But they did not take. 


The first loyalty of the average church mem- 
ber is to the local church; next it goes to the 
denomination; if there is anything left it will 
appear in the local cooperative efforts; the 
loyalty to a national interchurch movement 
follows. Then, and it is a great way off, the 
non-denominational activities get some atten- 
tion. That is one reason why people such as 
publish Church Management and other non- 
denominational journals must have the wisdom 
of Solomon. Such papers must be sold on 
their merits. We have no appeal to loyalty; 
no access to plate collections. The new Council 
is unquestionably a great advance in Prot- 
estantism but it has not caused much of a 
ripple in the serene sea of local religious 
activities. 


The convention definitely had its high points. 
Perhaps the most inspiring moment was the 
ceremony of the flags when the participating 
denominational representatives marched to the 
platform and placed the denomination banner 
with the other to indicate their consecration to 
the cooperative effort. 


A second inspiration came with the installa- 
tion of the officers. Right Reverend Henry 
Knox Sherrill, presiding bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, is the president of 
the new council. The chief executives will be 
Samuel McCrea Cavert who for years has done 
such magnificent work as general secretary of 
the Federal Council and, as an associate, Roy 
Ross of the International council of Religious 
Education. 


My last observation is that the convention is 
but a starting place. There is still much to 
be done. The organization of the various divi- 
sions and departments under one head is a 
tremendous one. I understand that a com- 
bined staff of four hundred will be needed. 
How two executives can keep track of the pro- 
grams planned by this merger is a puzzling 
question. The actual functioning of this body 
will be a test of ecclesiastical democracy. 


A general conclusion from the meeting is 
that the Protestant churches are strong, vig- 
orous and aggressive. There was no signs of 
apology for the faith in this meeting. There 
was no fear of the future; no hesitancy in 
action. 


Protestantism in the United States is 
growing up. 
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Just a Matter of Degree? 


T seems to us that there is a marked 
deterioration in the thinking of some 
of our Christian leaders in regard 

to war, weapons and the atomic bomb. 
When the bomb was used on civilian 
population of two Japanese cities a 
wave of protest went up from the 
Christian world. “Never again,” we 
said. And we meant it. 


In a press conference which followed 
Secretary of State Acheson’s radio 
message to the convening convention 
of the National Council of Churches this 
moral concept had radically changed. 

Said Bishop Oxnam: “There is no 
moral difference between the atomic 
bomb and the bow and arrow.” 


Will this stand a careful analysis? 
Is there no more moral difference be- 
tween a weapon which at the most 
can kill but one person for each arrow 
and one which can level cities and 
count the dead by the thousands? 


Is there no difference between an in- 
strument of death which makes a clean 
wound and one which not alone kills 
but maims survivors for their short- 
ened lives? 


Is the reasoning as simple as that? 
We doubt it. The man who is guilty 
of mass murder has committed a crime 
far beyond that of the one who aims a 
pistol at an enemy and leaves one dead 
on the sidewalk. The law is on this 
side of the argument and, we think, 
religion as well. 

In the same interview O. Frederick 
Nolde, in response to a similar ques- 
tion, replied: “Full Christian prin- 
ciples are not applicable unless the two 
sides agree. When one disagrees to 
the extent of aggression it must be 
dealt with.” 

There are a lot of us who would like 
to take refuge in a philosophy of this 
kind. It is not the kind upon which 
most of us were raised. Our Chris- 
tianity is hardly contingent upon those 
about us in home, office or the world. 
Dishonesty is dishonesty whether I am 
dealing with a Christian or a pagan; 
brutality is brutality whether visited 
upon a friend or an enemy. 

The Christian obligation is well 
stated by Saint Paul when he said: 
“Avenge not yourselves but rather give 
place unto wrath; for it is written, 
Vengeanse is mine, I will repay saith 
the Lord. Therefore if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink; for in so doing thou shalt 
heap coals of fire upon his head. Be 
not overcome of evil but overcome evil 
with good.” 








NWI 
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Christ of the Shell-Shot Hills! 


by Philip jerome Cleveland 


Christ of the shell-shot hills, 

They wounded You; 

They gashed again your naked side 
And tortured You; 

They cast you in a ghastly pile 

Of wrath and gore 

And on Your tender Face they smeared 
The smoke of war. 


Christ of the smoke-black hills, 

You trusted, too — 

Your clean, bright eyes so like the stars 
Out of night’s blue; 

You heard the meadow-lark at eve 

Safe in his nest; 

You loved the gentle clouds that drift 
Down from the west. 


Christ of the gun-gashed plain, 

You dare to hope 

That Love was still supreme where mounds 
Of mankind grope 

And even when the flame-guns rolled 
Across the night 

You felt that Truth would soon come back 
To fling its light! 

Christ of the slaughter-strife, 

You bent to bless 

All who passed by Your tender arms 

With true caress; 

But they —they grudged Your healing hand — 
Your hand divine 

Upon us, so they crushed it near 

Our shell-shot line. 


Christ of the fire-red dusks, 

They got You, too; 

They had to tear Your pleading down, 
They thought You knew 

Too well how grave the wrong they did, 
Their fool replies; 

How could they bear the scorching flame 
Of Your white eyes? 


Aye, Son of God, they struck at You 
When earth loomed red 

And left You in those crater-graves 
Piled with the dead; 

Because they could not have you see 
The horrid loss, 

Because they could not bear Your face 
Down from the Cross! 


*Minister, Church of the Broken Bell, Canterbury, Connecticut, Written after seeing a 


photograph of a shrine by a desolate wayside in Western Europe. 
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An Article Which Lays Bare the Roots 


The Seven Scourges of the Rural Church 
by Philp Jerome Cloveland 


A rural pastor, a distinguished writer, a careful observer, here 

tells you what is wrong with the rural church. We commend 

this article to all who will follow the 1951 Home Missionary 
emphasis on the town and country church. 


HATE to see deathbed scenes 

made public. Thousands are. The 

saddest sight in the world is the 
spectacle of a dying church, stricken 
beside the roads, its last agonies ex- 
posed, no prayers said for its peace, no 
hand to administer last rites, no physi- 
cian to give anesthetic. And remember, 
that Mother Earth gave birth to twins 
when she bore the United States; 
church and state were simultaneous 
deliveries, in the same cradle. 

If our country is threatened with ex- 
tinction it is from within, not from 
without. Russia does not menace our 
religious liberties; Karl Marx imposes 
no threat. Our own selfishness, indif- 
ference has toppled the proud, crucial 
towers of democracy. No faith, neglect 
—these are our destroyers. 

Recently I lectured to hundreds of 
G. I. Boys at New England College, 
Henniker, New Hampshire, and while 
rambling about wooded, beautiful New 
Hampshire passed whole communities 
of abandoned, shut, rotting churches. 
Kenneth Cooper, Town and Country 
N. E. specialist, told me New Hamp- 
shire was particularly hard hit. This 
Baptist leader said he could show me 
an old map of my own state, Connec- 
ticut, once alive with rural churches; 
now, in many sections, void of them. 
As Congregational pastor in Connec- 
ticut for twenty years, I have listened 
to the grim sound of shutting rural 
church-doors. A tour of eastern Con- 
necticut is graphically revealing. 

Dr. Mark Rich, national Baptist rural 
leader, said he believed over seventy 
Baptist churches had become casual- 
ties in old rock-ribbed Maine the past 
few years. Vermont is loaded with 
careening church timber. 

One New England denomination had 
some 800 churches some twenty-five 
years ago; today it has less than 400. 
Massachusetts struggles with perish- 
ing Pilgrim shrines throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Mr. Holmes Rolston, Presbyterian 


*Minister, Westminster Hill Church, Canterbury, 
Connecticut. 


editor, Richmond, Virginia, recently 
wrote me: “I feel that the problem of 
the rural church which concerns you 
is a problem of very vital concern to 
the whole of Protestantism.” And 
from his friend, James W. Carr, sec- 
retary of Town and Country Church 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia, came 
this report: “Of course we have the 
acute problem of the decline of the 
rural church in the South. The Pres- 
byterian Church U. S. covers the six- 
teen Southern States from Maryland 
to Mexico and Missouri to Florida. The 
rural church situation is serious in this 
area, although perhaps not quite as 
much as in other areas...” This spring 
this denomination launched an “all-out 
drive” to re-open no less than 2000 
closed buildings. 

Dr. H. Paul Douglass, author, as- 
sisted by Don F. Pielstock, Ross San- 
derson, and Richard Myers made a re- 
cent report on “some Protestant 
churches in rural America” to Town 
and Country Headquarters, New York. 
It covered special, vital areas in New 
York state, New Jersey, Georgia, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Utah, Illinois, Missouri. 
Over forty per cent of these irreplace- 
able, strategic churches were declining, 
on the way out. Almost twenty per 
cent were stationary, static, their life 
a problem. Six out of every ten meet- 
ing houses were dying or menaced by 
death. This statement took no account 
of the lapsed churches. 

Back in 1934, the Tennessee Educa- 
tional Commission sensed the awful 
problem and rural life decline; dearth 
and this plague of “no-faith” rages 
throughout the vast, almost horizon- 
less areas of the Dakotas, Wyoming, 
Kansas. Struggling preachers have 
circuits that kill, trying to maintain 
little meeting-houses and Sunday 
schools. 

Back in 1937 the bishops of the 
Methodist Church declared, from the 
flying fortress of their “bishop’s cru- 
sade”: “Many communities are dis- 
couraged and have lost the passion with 
which we began. We have too much 


complacency in the face of great moral 
and religious destitution. ... Too few 
Christians seem alarmed at the inev- 
itable doom that threatens scared in- 
stitutions and the peril that confronts 
youth. . . . Something is demanded to 
and break up this dis- 


’ 


arouse us... 
tressing state of religious stagnation.’ 

National figures have been released 
by our Congregational - C hristian 
Churches. Since the year 1894 more 
members have died out of our churches 
every year than have been joined to 
them! And while our national church 
boasts huge membership lists our rural 
and town churches “wink out” like lost 
stars. Yes, Connecticut Congregation- 
alism plans an expansive, expensive 
state building and then cuts down the 
state aid to our Church of the Broken 
Bell, here in Canterbury. So the pastor 
must go into part-time work in order 
to feed and clothe his family, our full 
grant denied. Whither, Protestantism? 

July, 1948, Prof. Albert T. Rasmus- 
sen stood before the Baptist National 
Planning Conference, Green Lake, 
Wisconsin, to say grimly: 

“There is a high death rate among 
rural churches. . . . Countless others, 
which do not die, lapse into insignifi- 
eance. . . . In thousands of rural com- 
munities the only churches the people 
know are little groups, beset by the 
psychology of struggle and impctency, 
failing utterly to capture the imagina- 
tions of youth or portray the dynamics 
of a living faith.” 

We rush around madly to build 
seminaries in Japan and chapels in 
Germany while Rev. Harold J. Ocken- 
ga scares my mother, as from his great 
Park Street pulpit (Boston, Massachu- 
setts) he cries over the radio that 
thousands and thousands of our unin- 
spired churches rot and die at home. 
Sunday schools fold up and vanish 
from strategic home mission areas. 
What is our money doing—doing no 
better than federal and U. N. O. 
funds? Don’t we grasp the vital prob- 
lems? Little church, what now? 

While ballyhooing for European re- 
lief and Pacific enterprise, we have 
made America a land of lost horizons. 
We seek to save religion in the world. 
Lo, it perishes at our very doors! 

Aye, members tumble into 
churches, to come for Easter 


our 
and 
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Christmas; we close churches all sum- 
mer long, while people comb the coun- 
tryside to find a Protestant door open; 
the mission sides of pledge-envelopes 
are ignored and churches perish by 
the thousands. How long can Prot- 
estantism stand such hypocrisy and 
casualties? We cry “Peace! Peace!” 
and we stand in imminent precipita- 
tion before destruction. We behold 
brilliant statistics and look beneath, 
dig beneath to find dead evangelism. 
The Sin of Bad Theology 

Why, then, have we lost these tall, 
proud towers of democracy? 

First. By a strange European in- 
vasion. About the turn of this cen- 
tury not German Nazism, but Ger- 
many’s scholarship of “no-faith” poured 
into Protestant seminaries. Thank 
God the Roman Catholics refused to 
tolerate this diseased importation of 
contraband! 

Under the impact of these scholars, 
born out of due time, who thought they 
wrestled with the angels of revelation 
and threw them, and mastered Peter, 
James, John, our seminaries almost be- 
came “cemeteries.” Cold intellectual- 
ism paraded as warm, emotional evan- 
gelism. Scepticism promenaded as the 
great enlightenment. 

These seminaries launched campaigns 
to knock out the faith of the fathers 
living still from the souls of bright- 
eyed, wistful young theologues. On 
Pilgrim soil, the Pilgrim faith was 
scorned, maligned. We swallowed an 
earlier German invasion “hook, line 
and sinker.” Strange, untenable ideas 
rooted in pure, beautiful soil; the theo- 
logical world became infested; germs— 
hidden in impressive books—tainted the 
sincere religious air. 

Jt was years before the ciurches re- 
alized that they had been “sold out” 
at the very top, that the church’s foes 
were those of its own household. 

Students and theologues left their 
germ-laden seminaries to infest the 
churches, to “secularize’ them, to 
make them admirable societies, club- 
houses, dance-halls, pool-rooms, smok- 
ing parlors. I have heard these youths 
say Jesus was only an evolutionary 
point on the ladder of progress, to be 
surpassed. What happened?  Bible- 
loving people lifted hands in holy hor- 
ror and often bolted such germ-laden 
pulpits, or, taking the very learned 
preacher seriously, accepted his doc- 
trine and found the church human, no 
lenger divine, and their Bible just one 
more book littering book-shelves. Why 
maintain a great, heroic faith when 
there really isn’t any? 

Often religious leaders, state direc- 
tors worked with the seminaries to se- 
lect novices of “no-faith” and send 
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them to the most prosperous rural, 
small town churches, while older, more 
spiritual men had to shift about as 
best they might. Men who had built 
the church, out-dated, were shoved off 
on the periphery; the brilliant young 
scholars of Doubt were given key-al- 
tars, to lock them up forever. And so 
began the decline and fall of the rural 
church. Have I not seen it? I could 
quote many instances. I forbear. 


Second. These novices who thought 
the church a school of the great en- 
lightenment of “no-faith,” soon proved 
themselves fussy, choosey. Scorning 
saints and martyrs, they soon revealed 
their own failings. Men of their ad- 
vanced knowledge must not be expected 
to take out-of-the-way meeting houses 
nothing under 
$2500 a year. They must have steam- 
heated garages and house of colonial 
beauty. Churches were invaded by 
men of a price and the great, unpur- 
chasable affairs of the kingdom of 


the heaven began to lose out. 

Only faith builds bridges, roads, 
sanctuaries. These faithless men were 
crowned kings; the kingdom of God 
dwindled. The kings passed from ene 
church to another, leaving the churches 
weaker, by each recurrent ministry. 
Many good people forsook the shrines 
of their devout fathers. And many of 
these preachers, reaching the end of 
the circuit, and funds dwindling, too, 
embarked into secular business, col- 
leges, literature, seeking money, fame 
and glory. They left shrunken, sink- 
ing rural churches in their wake! 


Denominational Trouble Shooters 

Denominational trouble-shooters and 
efficiency experts finding the churches 
languishing, proceeded to yoke churches, 
two, three, four, five. Why impose a 
limit? To pay any sort of salary in- 
dividual communities were denied a 
full-time man and had to rent parson- 
ages. For 20 years I have heard this 
loud howl about “retrenchment” from 
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editorial chair and administrative of- 
fice. Dean F. W. Farrar said: “Re- 
trenchment must never begin at the 
house of God!” 

The yoking of churches is defeatism, 
a slow process of liquidation. One man 
cannot effectively do the work of two 
men—except when a genius is occa- 
sionally procured. The pastor lives be- 
side the biggest yoked church; that 
one grows, the other or others dwin- 
dle and enthusiasm dies. “We have no 
longer a resident pastor,” mourn the 
bereaved people who built parsonages 
to house preachers, not garage men and 
sextons. 

Any church is a full-time occupation 
for any pastor! Bishop Phillips Brooks 
once told a young man who complained 
of his small parish: “It is as large as 
you will wish to give account of on the 
Day of Judgment!” 

Third. The radio has worked havoc 
with the churches. Can little rural men 
compete with the oratorical elegancies 
of Detroit, Chicago, Boston, New York? 
When people are told that religious 
zeal is useless, one must be afraid of 
enthusiasm (the word from the Greek 
en theas, meaning the God within) and 
the local church not a vital family of 
God, watched over by the Great 
Deacon, the Spirit, people will stay 
home and worship by radio. Why not? 
The local church is no longer a divine 
order. Religion becomes a culture and 
the country has lost culture. Culture 
has moved to the city. So why main- 
tain a church? It ceases to become a 
dynamic life within the community. 
And country people despise shams. 

Fourth. The auto lures parents 
eway from home and church on Sun- 
day. Parents have become adamant to 
the challenges of religious training for 
their young. Mrs. Robert O. Branch, 
Willimantic, Connecticut, recently re- 
ferred to the fact that her mill-town 
fathers and mothers were too busy or 
indolent to drive their little ones to the 
church school. I was chaplain of the 
Windham County Jail, Brooklyn. Con- 
necticut, eight years and her mill-town 
always shipped up the lion’s share of 
bad boys to the jail. “What’s wrong 
with these parents?” she challenges. 

I implored a man to send his teen- 
aged girl to our Sabbath school. He 
was too busy on the farm. The girl 
must do chores. Later the girl was 
seized by the police for juvenile delin- 
quency. Rural areas degenerate. Germs 
of “no-faith” planted long ago by un- 
believing preachers, reap grim har- 
vests. 

Fifth. Churches of the past 25 
years have not required for member- 
ship a deep experience of God and af- 
fection for the Master. People must 
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have a real knowledge of God in order 
to sacrifice automobiles, picnics, week- 
end parties in order to keep churches 
open (as Catholics do) and teach little 
children the way of life. The church 
in small areas cannot get or find de- 
cent leadership. We are pamphleteered 
to death; books mean little. What we 
need is a consecrated, God-aware mem- 
bership, men and women who put chil- 
dren and the knowledge of the Eternal 
first, last and in-between. Nothing less 
is vital Christianity. But our dea- 
cons, trustees, teachers would rather 
drive a golf-ball across the green, get 
a sun-tan, go clamming than teach the 
Beatitudes of the Master and seat a 
child in the midst. Fried clams taste 
better than the sincere milk of the 
Word. 

Sixth. We cannot detour social prob- 
lems. Many churches have deep-bred, 
white-supremacy complexes. Years ago 
I preached in New Haven in a church 
that had a white-complex. Today this 
church is a modern laundry, for wash- 
ing clothes; apparently the challenge 
to cleanse souls perished. Another 
high-strutting white church in that 
same city is owned by a lusty Negro 
congregation. 

Many Pilgrim sites resent the in- 
flux of foreign immigrants and dis- 
placed persons; they treat Europeans 
as “cattle’ when they come to the 
manger of Christ. I have fought this 
dread thing in New England for thirty 
years! A famous New York editor told 
me, only this year, that his German 
Lutheran pastor was ditched, because 
he was too friendly to the displaced 
persons and felt the new folks as in- 
teresting and divine as the old guard. 

Kenneth Cooper outlined a New 
Hampshire community where, twenty 
years ago, some forty farms main- 
tained a flourishing church. Today 
one farm is left, operating as a farm. 
What has happened? City people have 
purchased the other thirty-nine beau- 
tiful farms for summer estates, hunt- 
ing lodges, fishing excursions. These 
summer people are only residents five 
months a year and do not support the 
church with their presence. Exit the 
church! 

Seventh. Church leaders themselves 
often seem to wish to “rub out” 
churches in some areas, feeling there 
are too many, when, in various cases, 
there are not. One time I was without 
a pastorate in rural Connecticut for 
over four years and learned, later, of 
other churches, within a radius of one 
hundred miles, expiring for need of a 
man. A man wanting a church and 
churches wanting a man were kept as 
far apart as the poles, though only a 
half hour’s journey removed. Relations 


between pastors and churches need a 
thorough revision. 

Years ago I was called to Boston to 
enroll as pastor without charge. I was 
engaged in journalism, to live and feed 
my four children. It was the post-hur- 
ricane chaos. I was asked by an offi- 
cial of the Pastoral Board of Supply 
what I wanted. 

“Any old church anywhere where 
there is a handful of faith-filled, God- 
loving people,” I replied. The official 
hummed and hawed a few moments 
and then asked what I would do if such 
a church could not be found in the coun- 
try. 

“I will find one for myself,” I an- 
swered. 

See What the Lord Will Provide 

Which I literally had to do. For I 
was told to return to Connecticut and 
see what the good Lord would provide. 
That was some twelve years ago and 
I am still waiting for word from that 
office giving latitude and longitude of 
such a little, God-fearing church in the 
great world of God. Suppose Main 
Street business men operated on such 
inadequate programs? Where would 
the nation’s business soon find itself? 

However, we cannot fully enumerate 
the reasons for the decline and fall of 
town and country churches. The real 
challenge is to get on our hands and 
knees and then roll up our sleeves and 
become men and women again and re- 
open them. As said David Lloyd 
George: “The finest eloquence is that 
which gets things done; the worst is 
that which delays them.” 

Can thousands of these houses of 
God, left to us in sacred trust, be re- 
opened? Of course. A church is a pub- 
lie trust. Our fathers built them—not 
for historic sites. We can hardly keep 
the clapboards painted! To lose one 
is a national calamity. It means that 
another tower of democracy has 
crashed. 

Are we lost, then, and our churches? 
No. 

First, let denominational leaders 
search their hearts and ask themselves 
how much they want to re-open these 
churches. Many poor pastors would 
give a week’s salary to unlock a closed 
shrine. Would our denominational 
leaders, our big executives do the 
same? If so, we could finance thou- 
sands of new churches tomorrow. 

Then, let our leaders hunt for the 
truly spiritual family in a church area. 
Often a denominational house works 
with a particular family in respect to 
a church. This special family has been 
church leaders for a century. But once 
that family was a consecrated family. 
The grandchildren, however, have not 

(Turn to page 16) 
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SR. 0. on Sunday Nights 


Second Article on Methods of Getting a Filled Church 


by James pt a Doty 


ment we listed four ways in which 

the “new look” for Sunday night 
services might be adapted in any 
church: (1) “The Living Scripture,” 
(2) “The Prayer Cross,” (3) ‘The 
Dramatic Meditation,” and (4) “The 
Worship Tableau.” 

How can darkened churches on Sun- 
day nights become alive and draw from 
areas twenty or more miles away? In 
every church the “It-Can’t-Be-Done” 
member speaks as one having author- 
ity and his authority has not been ques- 
tioned since Sunday evening services 
were abandoned in the 1930s due to 
the movies or some other excuse flim- 
sily suggested. 

If we want to fill our churches to 
S.R.O. on Sunday nights, we must 
dramatically dare by surrounding our 
planning by enthusiastic persons who 
are “It-Can-Be-Done” members. The 
pastor may well be the chairman of the 
Sunday Night Committee, but he must 
have persons with vision who are com- 
pletely unafraid to experiment in many 
areas of a virile program which will 
meet the needs of persons in a commu- 
nity. In what additional ways can this 
Sunday night program become strik- 
ingly different and wholly unique from 
the poor results of the immediate past 
which brought eighteen faithfuls to 
church both weekly and weakly? 

Publicity That Publicizes 

Recently Kagawa completed a tour 
of speaking engagements in New Eng- 
land. In one town hundreds of seats 
were empty when he stood up to speak. 
Why? Because thousands of people who 
would have traveled fifty miles to hear 
one of the great Christians of the world 
did not know about it! It was a graphic 
example to those of us who believe in 
publicity that publicizes that the 
world’s best may be at your door, but 
if you fail to know about it, you fail 
completely. 

What do we mean by publicity that 
publicizes? When no one who might 
be interested in your program has 
failed to hear about it through news- 
paper, radio, window cards, signs, pos- 
ters, reminder cards, and finally by 
word-of-mouth, you have publicity that 
publicizes! 


le the last issue of Church Manage- 


*Minister, Crombte “Street Congregational 
Church, Salem, Massachusetts. 


POST-MORTEM PUBLICITY 
A typical follow-up program taken after a Sunday evening 


program which appeared in Monday’s paper. 


It shows Dr. Edwin 


Prince Booth pointing out a copy of a paper which describes the 
death of Lincoln. The author is holding a scrapbook containing his- 
toric newspapers. Other members of the committee look on. This 
type of post-mortem publicity is often neglected by churches. 


Newspapers and publicity have been 
treated at length in a previous article 
in Church Management,} “Dollars and 
Sense in Church Publicity.” Newspaper- 
men are willing to cooperate with the 
pastors if the clergymen have news- 
worthy releases better than “The La- 
dies Aid will meet at the home of Mrs. 
Effie Vescent tomorrow afternoon at 3 
for a ‘Silent Auction.’ ” (Has there ever 
been a Ladies Aid which could boast 
of its silence?) Yet that is the acme 
some pastors conceive of when they 
think of publicity and newspapers. 
Releases should be made at least 
three times preceding the Sunday eve- 
ning service in each newspaper which 
the people will read. On Tuesday a 
general release disclosing the char- 
acter of the program with a picture of 
the principal speaker or another person 
taking part in the service is essential. 
ThurSday would be followed by a brief 
summary of the service but would em- 
phasize the biographical data of the 


April, 1950, 


speaker or the past successes that have 
been enjoyed or the musicians part or 
anything else that could be featured. 
If a picture is obtainable of someone 
on the planning committee and you 
have no other, use it, for an article 
with a picture is more readily read than 
one without a picture. Friday is usu- 
ally the largest paper printed during 
the week and the editor will be glad 
to have additional publicity and cuts to 
use in this edition which is loaded with 
advertisements and needs space filler. 
If the article is on hand, undoubtedly 
he will use it. Newspaper reporters 
are busy men and time is important. 
If the pastor types out his releases in 
the accepted manner, a minimum of 
rewriting will follow and he can be 
assured that the article will appear in 
the way he originally wrote it. 
Saturday’s paper with a brief an- 
nouncement of a reminder type plus a 
large paid ad will be the final thrust if 
your town has no Sunday paper. Natu- 
rally, the Sunday paper would carry 
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more strength because of its proximity 
to the program. What size should the 
ad be? How much should I pay? This 
will depend on the budget the Sunday 
Night Committee has determined. If 
the ad is conservative, the tendency 
will be to pay a minimum of attention 
to it. If it is catching in appeal, varied 
in type used, and non-traditional in 
composition as well as being large 
enough to read without being cramped, 
it will draw. A number of one or two- 
inch ads scattered throughout a paper 
on Saturday sometimes are more effec- 
tive as reminders than is one larger 
one. Cuts enhance any ad of words 
only. Most newspapers give church 
rates which are lower priced than com- 
mercial advertising. 

Post-mortems, or write-ups follow- 
ing the program, are helpful if you 
want the community to know what they 
missed by not attending. “I never put 
much stock in post-mortems,” the late 
William L. Stidger once said to me. 
However, I disagreed with him then on 
them, for I feel they too have a part 
to play in the total publicity job the 
pastor is to do. Why do newspapers 
send reporters to important gather- 
ings? To report what is said and done, 
yet far more important statements are 
made in our pulpits both Sunday morn- 
ing and night but not many reach the 
secular public via the press. 

Radio advertising, if short and a 
paragraph in length, can be inserted in 
local news reports. But it must be 
newsworthy! Your radio news editor 
can tell you what is newsworthy from 
his standpoint. Incidentally, minister- 
ial associations can profit greatly in 
the answers to their questions on public 
relations if radio station managers and 
newspaper editors are invited to speak 
before them. Few are uncooperative 
but they expect us to know more than 
most of us received in seminary train- 
ing. 

Programs That Pull 

The best publicity methods in the 
universe may get your crowd once, but 
not again if the people have been let 
down. It is your job to see that they 
are not let down once! What types of 
programs can compete with television’s 
offerings on Sunday nights? Let me 
tell you what has been our experience. 
We find that family themes draw most 
heavily. One night we had an “Is Your 
Home Fun Night.” The popular film 
strip “Is Your Home Fun” was shown, 
plus a sound motion picture produced 
by the psychiatric division of the Cana- 
dian Government, “The Feeling of Re- 
jection,” plus a live panel discussion 
comprised of two young professional 
couples and myself as the moderator. 
Questions were submitted in writing 
from the floor. The evening was differ- 
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ent enough to fill the church to total 
capacity. 

The James K. Allen family is a fam- 
ily of father, who is a Unitarian min- 
ister in Dighton, Massachusetts, moth- 
er and six children ranging in ages 
from three to nineteen. They call 
themselves “America’s foremost family 
in music” and provide an eight-piece 
orchestra and an eight-voice choir. 
“Bring your family to meet the Allen 
Family” appeals to every family that 
hears about them. More than 500 peo- 
ple jammed our church sanctuary which 
seats 375 but it’s good to be forced to 
bring in folding chairs for the aisles, 
to fill the choir loft, and to make peo- 
ple stand in the narthex. Also it is 
helpful to place a one-inch notice in 
Monday’s paper apologizing for the 
“S.R.O. last night.” 

Religious motion pictures draw well 
but can be supplemented by other fea- 
tures. “King of Kings” still draws, al- 
though better short features on the life 
of Christ have been done by various 
producers in sound. We had 417 on a 
cold night in January for “King of 
Kings” which proves that people will 
go to church on Sunday nights. 

Speakers alone will not draw unless 
there are other features which will en- 
hance the total evening’s program. In 
that way, the theme of the evening such 
as “International Night” with an In- 
dian speaker, a Negro quartet, a Chi- 
nese instrumentalist will draw people 
who are interested in other lands. 

Other speakers have included a for- 
mer Catholic priest who spoke to a 
church jammed to the doors and in a 
city reputed to be eighty per cent 
Roman Catholic. Dr. Edwin P. Booth 
gave his nationally famous hour-long 
“Life of Abraham Lincoln” together 
with the program presented in last 
month’s issue of Church Management. 

Plays have drawn well but evenings 
given over to musical groups have done 
better. Combined choir concerts may 
be planned through local councils of 
churches or districts or associations 
within the denomination. Two churches 
are better than one but eight or ten 
will thrill everyone attending. 

The church is interested in the work 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. Why not 
have three speakers such as a surgeon, 
a teacher, and a banker tell their stor- 
ies? “AA” is willing to cooperate in 
such a program. Why not contact the 
local high school a capella choir for 
music for this program? The impact 
will be inestimable upon their youthful 
minds. We must be willing to dare. 

Music That Moves 

“The choir will sing” will not draw 
on Sunday nights unless you have an 
unusual choir in the better sense! 
Music for these services must make one 


want to move from his home where he 
cannot hear it to the church where he 
can hear it. Outside choral groups cost 
money but that is no hindrance if they 
bring an extra 150 people to the church. 
Popular soloists cost extra money but 
the above logic is still applicable. Peo- 
ple want to hear good music and will 
go distances to be rewarded. 

People also like to sing. We have a 
“Singspiration” which is a_ fifteen- 
minute period when they sing the great 
hymns of the faith, but not out of a 
hymnal but off a screen. Any filmstrip 
projector will suffice to throw the 35mm 
film on the screen so that people can 
remain seated with lights out. They 
sing with fervor for they lose them- 
selves in the thrilling experience. A 
song leader is recommended but any- 
one including the pastor can lead them. 
Never over two verses (since singing 
for too long is fatiguing) is recom- 
mended with variations of men on one 
verse, women on the second, humming 
while the soloist sings and any other 
plan which appeals to the leader. 

If the service is announced for 7:30, 
we usually have a twenty-minute organ 
recital while people are finding their 
places from 7:10 on. This brings them 
to the service earlier with some coming 
as early as 6:30 for the best seats. 

College groups have musical organi- 
zations which are glad to come for the 
experience. Why not contact such a 
group near you for a coming Sunday 
evening? Industry pays top money to 
idea men. Dividends not alone in money 
for your church but for good that you 
are doing in the community on Sunday 
nights will come about if you become an 
idea man who surrounds himself with 
a Sunday Night Committee of “It-Can- 
Be-Done” members. Your success can 
be much more rewarding than ours per- 
haps, but the joy in seeing S.R.O. on 
Sunday nights in your church will be 
no greater a thrill than it was in ours. 
It can be done and you can do it! 


ONTARIO COMMISSION PROPOSES 
END OF CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 

Toronto—Recommendations which 
would mean the disappearance of all 
Roman Catholic high schools as such in 
Ontario were made in a report here by 
the Royal Commission on Education set 
up in 1945 to study school conditions 
throughout the province. 

Headed by Justice A. A. Hope of the 
Ontario Supreme Court, the report pro- 
posed that public and Roman Catholic 
(separate) school boards administer 
education only in elementary schools 
and that all other schools be placed un- 
der public control. 

At the same time, the Commission 
said it favored the continuance of re- 
ligious education in the public ele- 
mentary schools.—RNS 
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BEFORE AND AFTER VIEWS 


Illustrations, 


courtesy American Seating Company 


Minor interior changes, mostly in the chancel, beautifies Trinity Evangelical Church, Gowanda, 
New York. Architects were Shelgren & Whitman, Rochester, New York. 


Protestant Democracy at Work 


A Quarterly Congregational Meeting Pays in 


Member Participation 


by Wiliam Mi. ‘ itbie* 


E hear a lot of lip-service to 

democracy, especially in the 

Church. Paul Blanshard, in his 
American Freedom and Catholic Power, 
points out how our Romanist brethren 
are dominated by the clergy, that the 
layman doesn’t have a break in the real 
councils of the Church. 

What is the situation in our Protes- 
tant churches? 

One way to put church democracy to 
work is to have more frequent, lively 
congregational meetings, at which mem- 
bers of the church are asked to plan 
their own work and to discuss their 
own policies with a minimum of clerical 
domination. 

In the Presbyterian Church we are 
particularly prone to toss off many re- 
sponsibilities on the Session which 
should be considered by the people 
themselves. As a rule, the annual con- 
gregational meeting, or the occasional 
congregation meeting to call a pastor 
or to act upon his resignation, happen 
to be the only times that the people of 
the whole church get together to trans- 
act the business of the church. I under- 


*Pastor, John Hall Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, New York City. 


stand this is also true of many other 
Protestant churches. 

A recent parish has a custom which 
is so good we’ve “borrowed” it in toto 
at the John Hall Church with equally 
fine results. It is the quarterly congre- 
gational meeting and supper. 

Four times a year, usually the second 
Wednesdays of January, April, July and 
October, the members of the church are 
asked to assemble for a supper (covered- 
dish type), a brief community sing, a 
short worship, and the transaction of 
any business as may properly come 
before the congregation. Frequently 
our session, in matters where church 
policy is involved but not involving any 
mandatory point of doctrine or church 
law in our constitution, will refer deci- 
sions to the church as a whole, thus 
vetting a reasonably accurate cross- 
section of membership-opinion. 

We have the covered-dish type sup- 
per for several reasons. For one thing 
it is inexpensive for all, and a burden 
on none. All items of this supper (some- 
times called a “pot-luck” meal) are 
donated by the members: potato salad, 
baked beans, meat loaf, tossed salad, 
and the like. No menu is planned, and 


none is needed; as a rule an abundant 
variety is obtainable and in plenteous 
quantity, if only this rule is followed: 
“Pring along a small dish if coming 
alone; bring more if two or more are 
coming in a group.” Working men and 
women who cannot prepare things at 
home are urged to patronize the local 
delicatessen. The committee prepares 
hot coffee or tea, butter rolls, and fixes 
up the dessert. A free-will offering usu- 
ally more than defrays this expense. 

Another reason for the supper is the 
informal getting together of members 
about the table in a non-money-raising 
supper. This is particularly important 
in the city parish where frequently one 
is surprised to discover a fellow church- 
member living in one’s own apartment! 

“The fellowship of kindred minds 

Is like to that above.” 

The supper usually takes about forty- 
five minutes for eating and cleaning up. 
We have this at 6:30 p. m. or seven 
p. m. In other churches it would de- 
pend upon whether it is a city or rural 
parish. Jn the city, 6:30 p. m. is good; 
in the country, milking usually makes 
a later hour mandatory. 

After supper we all sing. We like to 
use the community-song slide easily 
made with the “Radio Mat,” a patented 
method whereby a piece of cellophane 
is typed between a red “carbon” paper, 
mounted between glasses in a special 
frame, bound with masking tape, and 
projected on a wall or screen with an 
old-fashioned glass-slide projector, a 
stereoptican. We find our Vari-Typer 
composing machine particularly useful 
in making song-slides, since the smaller 
types make it possible to put even a 
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longish song on one slide, with a maxi- 
mum of legibility for all concerned. 
Singing is usually good when peoples’ 
noses are not buried in song sheets or 
books. We start with typical fun- 
songs and gradually lead, through 
spirituals, to a few favorite (but good) 
hymns. Thus, five minutes before the 
business meeting, we are ready to begin 
our” devotions, comprising Scripture, 
prayer, and, when desirable, a short 
exposition on the Word. 

The business meeting itself, of course, 
depends largely upon the form of gov- 
ernment of the church. We find this 
to be an excellent springboard for our 
“planned stewardship education” ef- 
forts, showing films, presenting treas- 
urer’s quarterly reports, and other 
items. 

We try to keep our meetings brief, 
though we never, never, never stifle 
discussion to expediency! While some- 
times people do get off on rather un- 
welcome tangents, we find that when 
they are given a free opportunity to 
discuss their ideas in public, they do 
less back-biting gossip in private. The 
crank who swings quite a bit of weight 
over the back-fence will soon lose his 
case when he has a large audience lis- 
tening to him. On the other hand, crea- 
tive ideas seem to spark each other in 
a smooth-running, congregational meet- 
ing. 

Parliamentary procedure is followed 
to keep discussion orderly, but never 
to squelch it. Discussion is strictly lim- 
ited to the question at hand; if a new 
idea injects itself, it is taken up at 
a later time in the meeting, if possible. 

No church deals are cooked up by a 
small clique in a “smoke-filled room.” 
The congregation is kept informed of 
what is going on. Not long ago our 
session decided there should be a cer- 
tain charge made for a costly church 
function. “Not so!” said the congrega- 
tion. So the Session reconsidered its 
action. On the other hand, just because 
of this spirit, the findings of the official 
board are usually respectfully accepted 
when they are basically sound. 

All reports presented at the meetings 
are mimeographed. This expedites busi- 
ness and stimulates intelligent ques- 
tions. 

We find that when we put church 
democracy to work —it works! 


The Seven Scourges of the 
Rural Church 


(From page 12) 
the faith and zeal of their elders. Yet 
the state headquarters expects that this 
one family will organize and run the 
church if it ever goes. Various at- 
tempts are made to re-open the church 
or energize it, but every new effort is 
costly and almost useless. In that 
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town or area may be another, not a 
secular-minded, but a praying, spiritual 
family, who would have the necessary 
grit and power and endurance to re- 
open the church and keep it open. Our 
leaders often fail to let down their nets 
on “the right side” of the sea of life 
and so toil all night, all the century, 
and catch nothing. Church leaders 
could learn from businessmen, sales 
and promotional men; for the children 
of this world are wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light. De- 
nominational leaders might well spend 
a solid year on the land, in a church 
neighborhood, before deciding to let a 
special family head up the works, in 
an effort to discover who prays over 
the church and believes God still oper- 
ates in a community. 

Church leaders must look for men 
who have a mind to work. 

The other day a Gordon College stu- 
dent, Boston, wrote me: 

“Where is there a hard place where 
I can roll up my sleeves and pitch in?” 
Thousands of men need only to be 
challenged to tackle a man-sized job; 
they accept Carlyle’s gospel of work 
and ask no other blessedness. Find 
this man, pray until he comes along 
or you are sent to him, and call him to 
the rural parish and let him go forth 
into your rural acres to “plough deep 
while sluggards sleep.” He demands 
no $3000 a year and free phone, lights, 
and heaven knows what not! Mormons, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses work for years with 
little or nothing. I verily believe many 
of our modern, leading denominational 
students leave seminaries spoiled. They 
scorn to endure hardness as good sol- 
diers of Jesus Christ and so beach- 
heads of the Lord fall to the enemy, 
an awesome sight! 

Also, church people and pastors 
must demand that state boards spend 
mission funds on mission churches and 
not on expansions of literature, sub- 
sidizing books, seminars, buying 
bricks and stones when rural pastors 
need bread for their children. State 
conferences exist to re-open and re- 
equip the churches. For instance, a 
church in Maine has to appeal to an- 
other denomination than its own to 
survive. If the Methodists can’t help, 
what of the Baptists? If the Baptists 
can’t, try the Disciples. If the Ad- 
ventists cannot, how about the United 
Brethren? 

Five years ago my phone rang and 
a terribly upset woman challenged: 
“Reverend, can you come to Howard 
Valley and hold a meeting?” I later 
learned the little Howard Valley 
Church was to be sold as a chicken- 
coop! 

Well, we are still holding services 


in that church, now with a new roof 
and repairs on the steeple and fine 
audiences. It is a Baptist church. I 
also have the Church of the Broken 
Bell—almost a casualty, now growing 
beautifully —a Congregational island 
fastness. 

I have had the time of my life tak- 
ing over two ancient, forlorn, crum- 
bling edifices. I have had my deepest 
experiences grappling with time and 
fate and two defunct shrines. By the 
grace and living Spirit of God these 
two churches came to my attention 
when I despaired of ever getting a call 
to another and had entered journalism. 
Thank heaven for these two burdens, 
no more burdens to me than wings to 
birds or sails to ships! 

Yes, Westminster called me—five 
people for five dollars a week. Wife 
and four children moved over with me 
into a delapidated parsonage. Then a 
second hard-pressed church came down 
to balance the other shoulder. But I 
found somebody true who said his yoke 
was easy and his burden light. 

We are faced with many grim chal- 
lenges, but the grimmest may be that 
of our dying, stricken churches. I 
trust my four children will not live to 
find America without religious idealism 
and moral beauty. And if we, God’s 
pledged people, don’t re-commission 
these sorry-looking shrines, who will? 

Preachers often work for democracy 
in a thousand ways, when they can do 
the most for their country by main- 
taining churches that are fortresses of 
faith and hope and love. Like Hitler 
they spread themselves too thin over 
boards and commissions and clubs and 
Granges and little cultura] activities. 
The big job is, forever, THE CHURCH, 
a full time job and, to me, the only 
job. Brothers, we need to re-think our 
vows—on our knees. Said God of old 
to a leader of his people: “Where is 
thy flock, thy beautiful flock?” 

We cannot save democracy and reli- 
gion by studying the glorious and hero- 
ic documents of the Freedom Train. 
Hour and engine have forever passed. 
“New occasions teach new duties.” The 
church is still here, the first cradle of 
democracy. Study that! Grasp its 
tremendous, present challenge! Save 
the rural and small town churches and 
you verily save the country and “thou 
shalt dwell in the land and verily thou 
shalt be fed.” 

Wrote a famous 
church: 


bishop of the 


When nations are to perish in their 


_ sins, 
’Tis in the church the leprosy begins. 

I am frank to say that those words 
wiil hardly let me rest, by day or by 
night. 
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add this 


“TIRELESS TEACHER 
to Your School Starf/ 


MUSIC INSTRUCTION 
Practice really counts when 
students can listen to their-own 
performances. Ideal for school 
band and orchestra, choral 
groups, individual musicians. 


MODEL 1-100 


169" 
Revere = 


RECORDER 


SPEECH CLASSES A Revere 
Recorder helps improve diction — 
and voice of all students. Those 
with speech impediments show 


Scie whee Here’s the most versatile teaching aid a modern school 
remor ‘mse 


can own! Revere Magnetic Tape Recorder makes work and 
study in any class, from kindergarten to college, more efficient and 
more enjoyable. 

The professional quality and superior features of the new 
Revere Recorder have made it the leader in the entire educational 
field. No wonder teachers everywhere are so enthusiastic about 
this remarkable equipment! 

Revere offers everything you want for ideal school service: 
true-as-life sound reproduction . . . easy, trouble-free operation 


- STENOGRAPHY PRACTICE 
Carefully timed dictation exer- 
cises may be recorded once, 
ysed over and over again. Free 
the teacher for individual 
instruction. 


and compare their own re- 
dings with those of expert 
linguists. 


... low price and economical upkeep . . . full hour’s listening on 
every ree] . . . eraseable, re-usable tape . . . many other outstanding 
advantages. f 

See your Revere dealer now, or write direct for complete 
information. 


16 mm Educational films at their Best with 
Revere Sound Movie Projector 


Bright, clear screen image and finest 
‘“‘Theater Tone’’ sound. Shows silent 
movies, too. Even youngsters can set it up 
and operate it easily. Slipover carrying 
case holds accessories, doubles as speaker 
comptete to make single unit weighing only 33 Ibs. 


$29950 


REVERE CAMERA CoMPANY @® CHICAGO 16 
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George Bernard Shaw 


EVER before in the history of 
the world has a new and effec- 
tive play been written by a man 
94 years of age! Yet that is what has 
just happened in the case of George 
Bernard Shaw. For a generation the 
public laughed at Bernard Shaw, then 
for another generation they learned to 
laugh with him, for yet another genera- 
tion he became a serious institution of 
world society wielding a profound and 
subtle influence. He was the Grand Old 
Man of the Theatre —an institution 
which he once described in contrast 
with the Church “Where you must not 
laugh” as “that older and greater 
Church where the oftener you laugh the 
better, because by laughter only you 
can destroy evil without malice and 
affirm good fellowship without mawk- 
ishness.” 
Biographical 
Shaw was born in Dublin of Irish 
Protestant parents on July 26, 1856. 
He said: “I am a typical Irishman, my 
family was from Hampshire.” His 
mother was the daughter of a small 
country farmer; his father, George Carr 
Shaw, retired early on a pension, cashed 
it and set up as a grain merchant. He 
was passing rich in the values of the 
time on £300 a year and considered 
himself a member of the upper classes, 


“since,” as Bernard Shaw said, “he had — 
titled relations and his expenditure ex- ~ 


ceeded his income.” Shaw described his 
mother as being “fifty years ago as 
advanced as the most advanced women 
of today.” She was greatly gifted mu- 
sically and her influence on her son 
must have been considerable. In one of 
those outbursts of mock frankness in 
which he excelled Shaw tells us: “I did 
not fling myself into the struggle for 
life—I threw my mother in. I have 
been blamed for not having helped my 
mother and for having lived at her ex- 
pense. It is true my mother worked for 
me instead of telling me to work for 
her. This was a good thing, for it ren- 
dered it possible for me to make a man 
of myself instead of remaining a slave.” 

After some attempts at business life, 
finding himself too undisciplined for it, 
he plunged into literature. He was no 
idler. At the age of 23 when not in 
libraries, he was in the British Museum, 
and when not at either he was attending 
first-class concerts often as a highly 
talented accompanist. Being Irish he 
would go anywhere for an argument 


Writer, Playwright, and Satirist 


by Mbert D. Bellen 


and debate. In this way he met two 
men who greatly influenced him, James 
Lacky and Sidney Webb. He became a 
soap-box orator for Socialism and once 
in Hyde Park a band began to play 
near the cart he was using as a plat- 
form. The instance was symbolic. The 
moment the band stopped playing, 
Shaw sailed in and captured the large 
crowd drawn by the band. He never 
forgot the lesson. “You must have a 
band.” From that moment dates the 
playful—yet deeply serious—advertise- 
ment of himself that he so effectively 
practiced. “Shaw,” as someone has 
said, “is Shaw’s greatest showman and 
the remarkable thing is that Shaw has 
convinced the world that the show 
Shaw shows is a show worth show- 
ing.” In 1881, Shaw became a life- 
long teetotaler and vegetarian. In 1883, 
he heard Henry George and underwent 
a kind of conversion becoming finally 
convinced of Socialism, but always 
anti-Marxian Socialism. This was a 
very serious matter for the world since 
Shaw has been perhaps the greatest of 
the builders of British Socialism. 

During this time he wrote five novels, 
none of which he could get published. 
Even George Meredith, reading for 
Chapman and Hall, the publishers, 
turned down one of Shaw’s books! 

Fame at Last 

It was William Archer who gave 
Shaw his first real chance as art critic 
to the “World,” then literary critic to 
“Truth,” Later Shaw became musical 
critic to the Star as “Corno di Bass- 
etto” and passing to the “World” in 
the same capacity he launched on a 
tremendous championship of Mozart 
and Wagner that brought him into the 
front rank of journalism and led to his 
book “The Perfect Wagnerite” said to 
be the finest commentary on Wagner. 

Talking of his rise to fame Shaw 
said: “I never climbed the ladder: I 
have achieved eminence by sheer gravi- 
tation and I hereby warn all peasant 
lads not to be duped by my pretended 
example into regarding their present 
servitude as a practicable first step to 
a celebrity so dazzling that the subject 
cannot even suppress his own bad 
novels.” 

Asked once about his first success, he 
replied “Never had any. Success is a 
thing that takes your breath away. 
What came to me was invariably fail- 
ure. By the time I wore it down I knew 


too much to care about either failure 
or success.” 

An accident and serious illness drove 
him out of journalism into play-writing 
—and into matrimony. He married 
Miss Charlotte Francis Payne Town- 
shend, his nurse. Typically Shaw wrote: 
“I was very ill when I married, alto- 
gether a wreck on crutches and in an 
old jacket worn to rags. The registrar 
couldn’t believe I was the bridegroom, 
he took me for the inevitable beggar.” 
It was just like G.B.S. to suggest that 
he married in a weak moment when his 
helpless condition made him a prey to 
woman the huntress. It must however 
have been one of the most remarkable 
and happy unions ever achieved. 

The Plays 

Space forbids the record of much in 
this truly great life. There was the 
founding of the Fabian Society taking 
Capitalism always ‘in the flank’ like the 
old Roman General Fabius the Delayer; 
there was his great love of photogra- 
phy; there was the colossal joke of his 
blatant self-advertisement, such as 
comparing himself to Shakespeare. 
This was not conceit but rather the 
brave sacrifice of a very fastidious and 
retiring personality to the sacred cause 
of genius within him and to an incur- 
able sense of humor; there was his 
great kindness. Shaw was a mighty 
lover of humanity, fiercely snubbing 
and rebuking and ridiculing mankind 
lest they find out how great was his 
love for them. 

It was King Edward VII’s attendance 
to see John Bull’s Other Island that 
finally turned the tide of fame in Shaw’s 
favor. There is a lovely story that 
when the author was called before the 
curtain at the end of Fanny’s First 
Play amid a roar of applause one voice 
was heard booming. Shaw turned in its 
direction and said, “I entirely agree 
with you but what are you and I 
against so many?” 

It is impossible in this space to re- 
view the thirty-five or so plays that 
Shaw wrote or even one of them ade- 
quately, but the two most significant 
for our times are Androcles and the 
Lion and St. Joan. Both are profoundly 
Christian in their loyalty to the simpli- 
city of Christian love as compared with 
the cruelty of ecclesiastical and worldly 
institutions. And they are full of ex- 
quisite subtle humor. Laughter as a 
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way-maker for ideas was Shaw’s bril- 
liant technique of instruction and the 
Christian pulpit might well take a leaf 
from his book. 
The Prefaces 

We must not fail to note however a 
matter of supreme importance: the pre- 
faces Shaw wrote to most of his plays. 
In fact, he has said, “I only write a play 
to write a preface to it.” Some of these 
are monumental not only in size but in 
profundity and erudition. I have been 


surprised that Shaw’s philosophy in | 


these prefaces has not yet attracted the 
attention and study it deserves. It is 


as though he had said to himself, “here 


is an arrow I must imbed in the mind 
of mankind—I will feather it with a 
play—thus shall it never fail in flight.” 


No one can read the prefaces to Get- 


ting Married, to Heartbreak House, to 
Androcles and the Lion, to St. Joan 
without being deeply solemnized in 
mind and highly instructed. Here is the 
serious Shaw—the Archer of God. The 


light of humor is almost entirely re- | 


served for the feathers to his arrows, 
the plays. I can hardly conceive of a 
more challenging series of winter stud- 
ies for young people in our churches 
than a course of these prefaces. 


His Message 
Of course George Bernard Shaw is 
the ceaseless Prophet (and arch-critic) 
of Socialism, which for him was the 
“Well-being of the Whole.” To that his 
life and being and work were entirely 


devoted in a world given over to a | 


heartless exploiting “individualism of 
the few.” But there is a profounder 
message still: the message of a courag- 
eous toleration which can have for its 
foundation nothing less than a majestic 
faith. Shaw reacted early against a 
very narrow and bigoted Protestantism. 
This made him very shy ever after- 
wards of any Christian profession but 


his intrinsic faith again and again | 


broke irresistibly through his some- 
times pretended, sometimes deep, seri- 
ous and justified agnosticism. 


Perhaps the greatest thing Shaw ever | 
wrote is the following verdict which we | 


should all do well to ponder. It was the 


foundation of his immense toleration as | 
it was the incentive of his fierce criti- | 


cism: 


We are not within a million years, as | 
yet, of being concerned with the mean- | 


ing of the world. Why do we recognize 
that philosophy is not a baby’s business, 
although its facial expression so strong- 
ly suggests the professional philoso- 
pher? Because we know that all its 
mental energy is absorbed by the strug- 
gle to attain ordinary physical consci- 
ousness. It is learning to interpret the 
sensations of its eyes and ears and nose 
and tongue and fingertips. It is ridicu- 
lously delighted by a silly toy, absurdly 
terrified by a harmless bogey, because 
(Turn to page 22) 
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RAISE MONEY? 


The time to raise money is when people have money. 
Do they have money now? Look at these dramatic facts: 


More people are gainfully employed than ever before—61 million. 
More people are paid more wages than ever before. 

More people are buying than ever before—49 million families. 
Disposable income is at the all time high level of 195.5 billions. 
More goods and services are produced now than ever before in 
our history—270 billions worth annually. 

And even with all this spending, people saved 11 billions in 1950 
and had 175 billions in the bank from previous thrift. 

There are 3,925,000 operating businesses in the nation and the 
failure rate of business is only half the rate for the past 50 years. 


None of us knows what the picture will be next year or 
the year after. But we do know that today, right now, 
people have the money to contribute for your new addi- 
tion, your new equipment, the clearing of your burden- 
some debt. 


Raising money is our business. We know how to raise money be- 
cause that’s all we do, all we study, day after day, year after year. 
An inquiry asking for information on our on-the-spot 


study of your problem costs nothing, obligates you in no 
way. But the time to do it is now. 


Write today to Department P-1 for an answer to your 
questions and a copy of the illustrated brochure, “Fund 
Raising.” 


B. H. LAWSON ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 





LIFE OF CHRIST PICTURE ROLLS 
New; best visual teaching! Each large wall roll depicts 
half His life, with 26 favorite Bible Art pictures in 
beautiful full color, bound and tinned for long use. 
Available with or without Scripture verses and picture 
titles. Unusual gift for missionaries; excellent for 
Sunday school, midweek classes, vacation Bible school. 
a ce eee Pe re eet Each $2.50 
LIFE OF JESUS COLORING BOOKS 
Combine real teaching value with fun of coloring. 
30 simple outline Bible pictures per book, each with 
Scripture reference. For gifts, rewards and home and 
school handwork. Also excellent for use with above 
rolls since outlines correspond with full-color pictures 
in each roll. 814 x 11” Each 2 
At your book store, or write us direct. 
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F you have a five dollar note in your 
wallet, look at the engraved portrait 
which distinguishes the bill, noticing 

particularly Lincoln’s beard. Most por- 
traits of Lincoln, especially in the more 
mature years, show him as bearded 
though he did not begin to wear a beard 
until a little more than a month before 
his election to the Presidency. How he 
happened to grow this beard affords an 
interesting insight into Lincoln’s char- 
acter. He had great respect for the 
desires of children and he had the politi- 
cian’s knack of remembering at the 
right time people whom he had con- 
tacted. 

Rising from his writing table, Lincoln 
handed a letter to Nicolay, his secre- 
tary: “See that this gets in an early 
mail please.” The letter read: 

Springfield, Il. 
My dear little Miss: 


Your very agreeable letter of the fif- 
teenth received. I regret the necessity 
of saying I have no daughter. — As to 
the whiskers, having never worn any, 
do you not think people would call it a 
piece of affectation if I were to begin 
now? 


Your very sincere well-wisher 
A. Lincoln. 

Lincoln had received a letter from the 
small town of Westfield, in western 
New York, a letter written in a childish 
hand and signed “Grace Bedell.” Grace 
told Lincoln she had seen his picture 
on an election poster and thought he 
would be much better looking if he 
wore whiskers. She promised that if 
he would grow a beard she would try 
to persuade her two brothers, who were 
Democrats, to vote for Lincoln. Then 
sensing that Lincoln might be disposed 
to ignore a letter written by a child, she 
suggested that, if he were too busy to 
write, he get his little girl to answer 
for him. 

At that moment Lincoln was deeply 
immersed in the campaign which was 
to make him president. The flood of 
correspondence pouring into his Spring- 
field office kept two secretaries working 
at late hours. Yet he promptly answer- 
ed Grace’s letter, and by his own hand. 

Lincoln grew the beard! Between the 
time of his election and inauguration, 
he was photographed twice. In the first 
picture the black stubble of a beard is 
beginning to show. The second por- 
trait, as you can see from the note in 
your hand shows him full-bearded. So, 
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The Face on the Five Dollar Note 
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while we do not know if Grace Bedell 
was able to induce her brothers to vote 
for Lincoln, we do know that he grew 
the beard, and, with or without their 
votes, he was elected to the presidency. 

When the train carrying him to his 
inauguration was traveling through 
New York State, Lincoln ordered a 
stop at Westfield. Standing on the plat- 
form of his car, he said to the crowd 
which gathered, “I have a correspon- 
dent in this place named Grace Bedell. 
If she is present, I would like to see 
her.” When Grace stepped forward he 
bent down and kissed her, saying, “You 
see Grace I have let these whiskers 
grow, and I hope you think I am better 
looking now.” And amid the cheers of 
the crowd the train sped on. 

Whether the beard improved Lin- 
coln’s facial appearance is purely per- 
sonal opinion. My preference is for the 
portrait of Lincoln as a clean-shaven 
young man. But, in Lincoln’s day, few 
people paid any attention to his beard, 
though they all noticed his eyes. They 
speak most frequently of the latent 
sadness of the eyes as the most impres- 
sive part of his features. As you look 
at the eyes in the engraving you get the 
same impression as his contemporaries 
did. They were light in color. They 
were deep-sunken, almost like the eyes 
of a sick man. In them there was a 
sadness of expression which made the 
observer feel that Lincoln was looking 
into the future and anticipating a great 
sorrow. 

“TI see the President every day,” Walt 
Whitman wrote in his diary, “as I hap- 
pen to live where he passes to and fro 
from his lodgings out of town. I see 
very plainly Abraham Lincoln’s dark 
brown face with the deep cut lines, the 
eyes to me always a deep latent sad- 
ness in the expression.” 

What Whitman wrote is repeated by 
the English historian, Dicey: “The ex- 
ceeding sadness of the eyes and their 
strange sweetness were the redeeming 
features of a face of unusual, plainness, 
and there was about them that weird 
look which some eyes possess of seem- 
ing to see more than the objects in the 
world around them.” .The sadness in 
Lincoln’s eyes was but the reflection of 
the deep shadow over the heart of the 
man. How could he have avoided the 
sad expression which his neighbors 
always noticed, since “ever on his bur- 


dened heart a weight of sorrow hung?” 

Did you notice the mouth? Large, 
almost grotesquely so, and slightly sen- 
sual in the lips, confirming somewhat 
the observation of Herndon. A first 
glance seems to confirm the widely- 
held opinion that Lincoln’s face lacked 
physical beauty. A second glance will 
reveal the beauty of rugged strength. 
And that ruggedness centers in the 
mouth and jaw. In that mouth were 
both pathos and humor. He could be as 
stern as the granite crag whose rugged 
outlines his features resembled, or, as 
gentle as the summer breeze playing 
over the summit of the crag. Those 
same lips, clearly revealing his iron 
will, could tell tales that convulsed the 
hearers, or whisper words of tenderest 
sympathy to a dying soldier, a widowed 
wife, or a sobbing mother. 

A slightly - intoxicated major once 
asked Lincoln to tell the group a story, 
the implication being that Lincoln had 
a fund of tales more or less risque. 
Lincoln’s reply is revealing. “I believe 
I have the popular reputation of being 
a story-teller but I do not deserve the 
name. It is not the story itself but its 
effect that interests me. ... The sharp- 
ness of a refusal, or the edge of a re- 
buke may be blunted by an appropriate 
story.” 

The jaw adds firmness to the humor 
and sympathy seen in Lincoln’s mouth. 
In his character were inseparably 
blended a tenderness and a strength, a 
mercy and a severity, qualities which 
made it possible for him to carry the 
load which destiny had laid upon him. 
The orator Grady said, “In Lincoln were 
blended the virtues of the Puritan and 
the Cavalier.” Lincoln’s law-partner, 
Herndon, put it, “Lincoln is a man of 
heart, gentle and tender as a woman, 
but he has a will as strong as iron.” 
It is not enough for a great man to be 
gentle, humorous, sympathetic. He must 
be firm—at times harsh—if he is to be 
truly great. So the eyes and mouth of 
Lincoln are indicative wf his character: 
far-seeing, sympathetic, gentle, firm as 
adamant. 
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George Bernard Shaw 
(From page 19) 


it cannot as yet see things as they 
really are. Well, we are all still as 
much babies in the world of thought as 
we were in our second year in the 
world of sense. Men are not real to us: 
they are heroes or villains, respectable 
persons and criminals. Their qualities 
are virtues and vices; the natural laws 
that government are gods and devils; 
their destinies are rewards and expia- 
tions; their conditions are innocence 
and guilt—there is no end to the amaz- 
ing transubstantiations and childish 
imaginings which delight and terrify us 
because we have not yet grown up 
enough to be capable of genuine natural 
history. And many people come to you 
with their heads full of these figments, 
which they call, if you please, ‘the 
world,’ and ask you what is the mean- 
ing of them. The answer is, that they 
have not even an existence, much less 
a meaning. 

The blank incredulity of men to that 
reply, and their absurd attempts to act 
on their illusions, are as funny as the 
antics of a baby: that is what you call 
the world-comedy. But when they try 
to force others to act on them, when 
they ostracize, punish, murder, make 
war, impose by force their grotesque 
religious and hideous criminal codes, 
then the comedy becomes a tragedy. 
And only the dramatist sees through it; 
all the rest, the Army, the Navy, the 
Church, and the Bar are busy bolster- 
ing up the imposture. 

Perhaps it is for this reason that 
Shaw preferred to speak of the Life- 
Force rather than of God. He was not 
atheistic excepting in regard to the old 


Calvinistic caricature of God. He be- 


lieved the universe including humanity 
is God renewing Himself and that is a 
conception our religious philosophers 
could study with advantage. An infinite 
God must forever be renewing Himself. 
Shaw claimed the creative act is always 
an attempt by the artist to produce 
something greater than himself. Man 
is therefore to become Super-Man. Yet 
Shaw did not hesitate to admit that if 
any being in history can lay claim to 
the term “Superman” it is Jesus of 
Nazareth. Take, for example, this tre- 
mendous statement: “I am ready to 
admit that after contemplating the 
world and human nature for nearly 
sixty years I see no way out of the 
world’s misery but the way which would 
have been found by Christ’s will if he 
had undertaken the work of a modern 
practical statesman.” 

There is essential faith in Bernard 
Shaw, and Gilbert Chesterton, that 
eccentric yet mighty believer, never 
penned a truer word or nobler tribute 
when he wrote: 

“This shall be written of our time— 
that when the spirit who denies be- 
sieged the last citadel, blaspheming 
even life itself, there was one especially 
whose voice was heard and whose spear 
was never broken! George Bernard 
Shaw.” 
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Internal Control of Church Money 


Does Your Financial System Permit an Accurate Audit? 


by oLeopold en 


N addition to the Current Expense 

Fund, the trustees have in their cus- 

tody a Reserve Fund which repre- 
sents the accumulation of unrestricted 
legacies and transfers of Current Ex- 
pense Fund collections over immediate 
requirements, reduced only by transfers 
to the Current Expense Fund when the 
collections for that fund are below cur- 
rent needs. The latter condition is likely 
to occur during the summer months. 
The Reserve Fund is deposited in a sav- 
ings bank, and the passbook serves 
as a record of receipts and disburse- 
ments supported by the minutes of the 
board of trustees. 

Churches are relieved of much of the 
detail that attaches to commercial pay- 
roll accounting, but they are neverthe- 
less subject to income tax withholding 
requirements (except as to salaries paid 
to ministers, which are specifically 
exempt) and to the necessity for filing 
annual information returns. Exemption 
certificates must be obtained from all 
employees other than ministers. Indi- 
vidual employment record cards should 
be maintained to facilitate the prepara- 
tion of information returns. Salary 
payments may be recorded individually 
in the cash disbursements record by 
entering, as an offset to the net pay- 
ment, the gross amount under “sal- 
aries” and the tax withheld (in red) 
under “Withholding Tax.” At the end 
of each month a check is drawn to the 
order of the Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue (or a Federal depository) for the 
total of the amounts withheld, which 
will balance off the “Withholding Tax” 
column. 

A system of internal control can be 
effected through the adoption of simple 
procedures. Dual control over receipts 
is established by requiring that the col- 
lection plates be accompanied from the 
sanctuary to the church office by two 
persons designated for the purpose, 
who will immediately count the loose 
cash, open and list the contents of en- 
velopes, and prepare a summary of the 
collection attested-by the signatures of 
both persons. The summary is pre- 
pared in duplicate, to provide one copy 
for the treasurer and one for the 
church office. Arrangements having 
: *This article is a portion of a longer study by 
Mr. Roeder, a Certified Public Accountant in the 
November, 1950 issue of “The New York Certified 


Publie Accountant.” It is used here by special 
permission. 


been made with the bank for use of its 
night deposit facilities, the deposit can 
be made up at once and placed in the 
bank’s night-drop. If this is not prac- 
ticable the monies, together with a copy 
of the summary, can be placed in a 
locked bag in the church safe, and de- 
posited on the next business day, a 
copy of the deposit slip, with the bank’s 
acknowledgment thereon, being mailed 
promptly to the treasurer. 

Payments against pledges are fre- 
quently received by mail. These are 
usually in the form of checks. They 
are held in the church office safe 
through the week and included in the 
regular weekly collection and deposit. 

All disbursements are supported by 
vouchers, except in the case of salary 
payments which are fixed by special 
authorization of the board of trustees. 
In the absence of vendors’ invoices, a 
form of check requisition is provided. 
This is prepared by the person re- 
sponsible for the expenditures and, in 
addition to the name of the payee and 
amount of the payment, describes the 
nature of the expenditure and the au- 
thority under which the expense was 
incurred. All vouchers are verified by 
either the church secretary or custodian 
as to receipt of goods or services and 
are submitted for the approval of the 
chairman of one of the several com- 
mittees appointed by the board of trus- 
tees to supervise the various activities 
of the church. 

Disbursements are made by check 
signed by the treasurer or assistant 
treasurer and countersigned by the 
president or vice president of the board 
of trustees. 

The foregoing procedures provide a 
fairly dependable check on the receipts 
and disbursements of the Current Ex- 
pense Fund. In rare instances, con- 
tributors’ envelopes containing cash are 
left at the church office, but any dis- 
crepancy arising from this source would 
probably come to light upon receipt of 
statements sent to each contributor 
quarterly, showing the total amount of 
his payments during the current year to 
the date of the statement. The detailed 
listing of collections by envelope num- 
bers, from which postings are made to 
contributors’ cards, would help to iden- 
tify any missing contribution. 

An audit of the accounts of the 
treasurer may be very readily made 
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under the system outlined. Recorded 
receipts can be verified by the signed 
cash summaries of each week’s collec- 
tions and by comparison with the 
credits shown on the monthly bank 
statements. Disbursements can be 
checked to approved supporting vouch- 
ers, or, in the case of salary payments, 
to the minutes of the board of trus- 
tees. Transfers to the Benevolence 
Fund are supported by a quarterly 
statement prepared by the treasurer 
which in turn is supported by a sum- 
mary of the breakdown of pledges as 
shown by contributors’ account cards 
and. summarized thereon quarterly, and 
the pledges as recorded on the account 
cards can be test-checked to the signed 
pledges on file in the church office. 

Transactions of the Benevolence 
Fund consist of receipts by transfer 
from the Current Expense Fund and 
periodic payments in support of the 
several activities earlier enumerated. 
These payments conform to pledges 
made by the church body at the annual 
meeting at which the budgets for both 
Current Expense and Benevolence are 
approved, except as to local demands 
for assistance which, of necessity, are 
left to the discretion of the minister 
acting with the authority of the board 
of deacons and within the limit of avail- 
able funds. 
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It should be recognized that the 
methods of controlling receipts at their 
source which are described above are 
not universally adopted nor are really 
effective substitutes generally employ- 
ed. In the absence of such control, an 
audit of receipts is not practicable. The 
most that can be accomplished by an 
audit in the latter circumstance is a 
determination that recorded receipts 
have been properly accounted for. 

This discussion has been confined to 
a consideration of the receipts and ex- 
penditures for the normal operations 
of a church. It is pertinent, however, 
to call attention briefly to other finan- 
cial activities with which churches are 
frequently concerned. Some of these 
are of temporary duration, as in the 
case of projects to raise and administer 
funds for specific purposes—as the con- 
struction of a new edifice or the retire- 
ment of a mortgage. Others are of a 
continuing nature, such as trust funds 
and endowment funds. The accounting 
requirements of the former group are 
quite simple and are dependent upon 
the particular conditions attending the 
establishment of the separate funds. 
The other group falls within the spe- 
cialized areas of trust and investment 
accounting, the principles of which are 
quite definitely established and gener- 
ally recognized. 
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Ministerial Oddities 
(From page 6) 
rest of the district, the Ibstock, Leices- 
tershire Parish Council asked the Min- 
istry of Health to increase the fee paid 
to ministers at funerals from 2s. 6d. 
to 5s. 


- ” * 

S. Maurice Watts wrote: “The ab- 
sence of many ministers on holiday 
throws on those who remain an extra 
number of weddings and funerals. I 
have now become almost acclimatized 
to Scottish customs on these solemn 
occasions. It seemed strange to me at 
first to find that there are no churches 
and chapels in the cemeteries. . . . They 
are actually rendered quite unneces- 
sary by the fact that the funeral serv- 
ice takes place in the home. As women 
seldom attend at the cemetery, this ar- 
rangement does allow them a share in 
the service. 

“There is another funeral custom 
which always affects me very much. 
There is a long tasselled cord attached 
to each handle of the coffin, and at the 
committal these are held by the near- 
est male relations and friends while 
the coffin is lowered, and then the cords 
are thrown in. It adds a touch of 
personal intimacy which is most 
moving.” 








Facts for the 
Organ Committee 


The Hammond Organ is the only 
church organ that cannot get out 
of tune. It is the only church organ 
with a continuous record of neg- 
ligible maintenance cost extending 
over 15 years, involving some 20,- 
000 installations in large and small 
churches in every country of the 
world. These are only two of many 
reasons why—year after year—more 
churches continue to choose the 
Hammond Organ than all other 
comparable instruments combined. 
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Sermons From Hymn Studies 


New Book of Hymn Studies Provides the Inspiration 


by Philip Faursk* 


tive to services of an unusual 


A CONGREGATION which is recep- 
kind are the delight of any min- 


| ister who finds satisfaction in leaving 
| the beaten track occasionally in search 
| of new ways of enriching the worship 
experience. 


The dismantling of our organ as re- 


| quired by a church renovation project 


prompted our volunteer choir to pro- 
pose that on our last Sunday before 
moving to the high school auditorium 
we have a service centered in musical 
beauty. I readily took up the sugges- 
tion as a friend had recently given me 


| acopy of Bailey’s The Gospel in Hymns} 
| and I was eager to make use of it. The 


fact that several infants were to be 


| baptized at this service seemed a bit 
| incongruous at first, but I realized on 
| second thought that, providing the in- 
| fants cooperated, there was nothing in- 
| harmonious in celebrating the sacra- 


ment of infant baptism in a musical 


| service. 
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The service was well attended. The 
congregation, having scanned the un- 
conventional order of service, were 


| apparently anticipating the morning’s 


worship. Following the usual prelude, 
invocation and Lord’s Prayer, a high 
spiritual note was struck in the opening 
hymn which was “Jerusalem the Gold- 
en.” Scarcely had the “Amen” of this 
'*Minister, Irvington Presbyterian Church, Irv- 


ington -on -the- Hudson. 
+Charies Scribners Sons. 


inspiring hymn died away when the 
parents brought their infants for bap- 
tism and the sacrament was observed 
with quiet dignity. The ensuing anthem, 
Drozdof’s “Prayer,” came almost as a 
benediction to the sacrament. 

A responsive reading is customary 
somewhere near the beginning of our 
service, so it appeared fitting that we 
turn to the familiar hymn “This Is My 
Father’s World” and treat it antiphon- 
ally; the minister reading the opening 
four lines of each verse, the congrega- 
tion replying with the closing four lines 
of each verse, i.e., 

Minister: 

This is my Father’s world, 

And to my listening ears, 

All nature sings, and round me rings 
The music of the spheres. 


All: 

This is my Father’s world: 

I rest me in the thought 

Of rocks and trees, of skies and seas; 
His hand the wonders wrought. 

As a prefatory comment to this read- 
ing I made a few remarks regarding 
both the author and composer, selecting 
the references for their spiritual and 
human interest values. For the reading 
to proceed smoothly, the choir was 
briefed on the procedure and led the 
congregation in their readings. 

In the prayer which followed the 
receiving of the offering, I exalted mu- 
sic as a sacrament of praise to our 
heavenly Father. 

As a major musical emphasis, I un- 
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dertook to prepare the congregation for 
a truly appreciative singing of the 
great hymn “Guide Me, O Thou Great 
Jehovah.” The Welsh tune Cwm 
Rhondda is incomparably superior to 
all other settings and lends itself to 
interesting comment. The life and work 
of the author, William Williams, also 
provides inspirational material for he 
was in his day a kind of Wesley among 
the Welsh people. A deeper apprecia- 
tion of this hymn calls for background 
readings selected from the experiences 
of the Israelites during their wilderness 
wanderings. Accordingly, I read from 
some of this narrative material in the 
books of Exodus, Numbers, Joshua and 
Psalm 78. 

For the singing our choir rehearsed 
carefully. The congregation was asked 
to allow the choir to sing alone the next 
to the last repeat line at the end of each 
verse. This enabled the choir to bring 
out the Welsh flavor inherent here, and 
it allowed the congregation to catch 
their breath before coming in with 
strength on the repeating line, i.e., 

Choir: Feed me till I want no more, 

All: Feed me till I want no more. 











It was gratifying to observe the 
spirit and enjoyment with which our 
people sang this hymn, which all too 
frequently has been slighted by congre- 
gational soto voce. 

Preceding the morning message our | 
choir sang Sibelius’ “Onward, Ye Peo- | 
ples,” an appropriate note to introduce | 
my theme “The Summons of the King- 
dom.” The climax of the service was 
planned to find expression in the closing 
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hymn “Rise Up, O Men of God.” It was 
possible to attain this effect by anticipa- 
tion, through introducing lines and 
thoughts of the hymn into the preced- 
ing message. 

The many favorable comments re- 
garding the service seem to me to indi- 
cate that the effort put into this service 
by the choir and myself was well re- 
warded. With the wealth of material 
available today in such books as Bai- 
ley’s The Gospel in Hymns for the 
development of hymn background and 
appreciation, I am looking forward 
with pleasure to the planning of other 
services of this kind during the coming 
year. 
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TAPE RECORDERS: Crestwood, Elicor, Revere and others. 
Specialists in Business Equipment for the Church—Record Systems, Files, 
Desks, Bulletin Boards, Duplicator Supplies 


DONALD F. ROSSIN CO. 


423-C SO. 5TH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
Telephones L!. 6570 and CH. 9146 
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Productive Pastures 
by Hobart ha Ol. Kesbeais 








A Deeper Meaning of Faith* 


by Arnold H. Lowe 


E are on the threshold of an un- 

predictable era. To pose as a 

prophet during our days is full 
of risks and more often than not an in- 
vitation to find out that prophets can 
be wrong. The confidence and hope 
which we built for ourselves during 
the foolish years of scientific optimism 
have broken down under the weight of 
problems which now beset us. These 
are serious problems. Each day brings 
them into new relief. Every political 
gathering accentuates them. Every 
economic conference throws them into 
new highlights. Every tension between 
management and labor reminds us of 
them anew. 

If all our problems were of the same 
pattern, it would be simple. Then one 
or the other wise man might solve 
them. But these problems are not con- 
fined to any single area. They spill 
over from one area into many other 
areas. They touch many interests and 
therefore are beyond the knowledge of 
any one man or any one group of men. 

What characterizes us more than 
anything else is our intellectual and 
spiritual isolation. We belong to this 
day, but we are not at home in it. 
There are times when we feel that we 
do not belong to any other day. On 
the one hand we have lost the rich 
values of the past. The judgments of 
moral tradition have been widely dis- 
carded. We have turned from the 
religious stabilities of former times. 
Economic laws have been defied, and 
political trends have been upset like 
an applecart. The firm landmarks are 
gone. 

On the other hand the future is un- 
predictable. No scientist can safely 
foretell what is around the corner. Not 
only is he unable to keep abreast of 
new discoveries, he cannot predict the 
moral application of these discoveries. 
* * * Concerning the future, one man 
is as ignorant as is the other. The 
past, with all its experience, is no 
longer a reliable guide. So we have 
neither past nor future; we are 
isolated. 


*Quoted from “Start Where You Are,” by Ar 
noid H. Lowe. Harper & Brothers. $2.00 


But our isolation is also spiritual. 
We have become alienated from God. 
God holds little reality for most of us. 
Except when driven by harsh neces- 
sities, God seldom enters our thoughts. 
Few of us ever ask ourselves, What 
would God have me do? We go through 
life as though God were shut up in 
heaven and did not see. 

On the other hand we walk like 
strangers on the earth. That is sheer 
tragedy, for the earth is our only home. 
The joys that come our way, the fruits 
we gather from our labors, the friend- 
ships that undergird our lives, are all 
found on the earth. There is no other 
place to go. That is the pity of it: to 
live here and be a stranger, or worse, 
to live here on the earth and fear its 
power. 

Yet even in our isolation we are 
wistful. That is our glory and that is 
the hope within us. There is in us the 
quiet, though often dim, confidence in 
“the eternal wellsprings. Something in 
everyone of us clings to the things of 
the spirit. Perhaps this does not re- 
veal itself until we are knee deep in 
trouble. There is a familiar ring about 
the words of the pilot, who with seven- 
teen others survived the fatal crash 


HOBART D. McKEEHAN 


into the Atlantic. “We held no evan- 
gelistic meetings on the life raft,” he 
said, “but we all prayed.” No, the 
things of the spirit run deep within us. 
There are times when we surprise our- 
selves. God means more to us than we 
thought. But let us say this clearly: 
A shallow faith, which breaks through 
only in moments of desperation, is not 
enough. These times call for a deeper 
faith. Now, as often before, faith must 
have a deeper meaning. It must be in 
everything; it must color every expe- 
rience; it must transform every situ- 
ation. 

A. We need faith for ourselves. The 
barren faith that God created the uni- 
verse is an intellectual necessity for 
most of us, but it is not enough for 
our hearts. I know that it is not enough 
for mine. I need a guiding light. The 
road is too dark. 

B. It is not enough to believe that 
there is much good in this world. Our 
faith must have a deeper meaning. It 
must persuade us that the unperformed 
good in us can find expression. There 
is power within everyone of us to do 
infinitely more than we have done. We 
have great resources. It is not lack 
of spiritual power which holds us back; 
nor is it want of moral strength which 
fetters our minds; it is lack of faith. 
Once we have that faith the good in us 
comes to light, the strength in us 
makes itself felt; the hope in us makes 
life rewarding for ourselves and for 
others. 

C. It is not enough to believe that 
in the end God sets all things right. 
We must reach deeper. We must be- 
lieve in men. If we are to judge only 
by the front page of a metropolitan 
newspaper, the verdict will not be a 
happy one. Man seems to be incorrig- 
ible. What a sorry mess it all appears 
to be. Here is every conceivable mis- 
conduct, every manner of misfortune, 
and every kind of deviltry. When we 
look at this world as it spreads itself 
before us in our morning editions, we 
are tempted to lose our faith in man, 
and we want to know what in heaven’s 
name God was about. At such mo- 
ments, we ought to look at men and 
women more closely. They are better 
than the front page of the newspaper 
seems to indicate. When I look upon 
men and women as I have known them 
through the years, my respect grows, 
and more than that, my faith. And it 
is my faith which convinces me that the 
most important task in this world is 
not to build great fortunes, or great 
cathedrals, or great dams, or magnifi- 
cent halls of learning, but people—just 
men and women. 

D. It is not enough to believe that 
Jesus was the finest example of man- 
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slit may be 


just the book 
you're looking for 


This free book tells you about a plan now being used by more than 400 successful pastors which made it 
possible for them to increase their church attendance from 30 to 60 per cent; to increase their church collec- 
tions from 20 to 50 per cent; a plan that not only saves their time but also broadens their sphere of influence; 
a plan that enabled them to present the Gospel to every man, woman and child in their respective 


communities. 


Assi 


bs 


tant Pastor 





This Book Tells You How a 
Parish Paper Will... 


Increase Church Attendance 

By visiting regularly every home, a 
parish paper rekindles enthusiasm for 
your church. It attracts those who do 


not attend any church service. 


Attract and Hold the Young Folks 

A parish paper gives the news of the 
Sunday school and makes the young 
people conscious of their responsibility 


to the church. 


Widen Your Sphere of Influence 
A parish paper keeps you in touch 
with members 


members, out-of-town 


FOR SAMPLES, PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS REGARDING 
OUR SERVICE AND THE HELPFUL SIXTEEN-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 
PARISH MANUAL CONTAINING DETAILED EXPLANATION OF 
PUBLISHING PROCEDURE, FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON. 


Do it NOW. No obligation, of course. 


GRAND RAPIDS. 


a 


MICHIGAN 


and non-members. It is your personal 
representative, entering every home in 


the community. 


Save Your Time 

It makes far more pastoral calls than 
you can ever hope to make personally. 
It brings joy and comfort to the sick 


and shut-ins. It keeps all informed. 


Add to Church Finances 

Parish paper publishers report that 
collections always improve as members 
and friends take a greater interest in 
the program of their church. 








SKY HIGH COSTS 
Come Down to Earth 


. and Hillyard licks the costly floor 
maintenance problem for building man- 
agement! With all but 8.7% of your 
floor maintenance dollar going for la- 
bor—it’s logical that the less time it 
takes to use floor cleaning materials, 
the more money you can save on main- 
tenance. Specialized Hillyard products 
are fast in action, highly efficient. 
Economical Hillyard care is the choice 
of architects, builders, management 
the nation over. 


*According to National Survey 


WITH 


ONEX-SEAL 


Offers real floor protection and low-cost 
daily upkeep for terrazzo, cement, other hard- 
surfaced floors, Seals dirt-catching pores, 
quick dries to a long-lasting, glossy finish. 
Super Shine-All, the neutral chemical clean- 
er, keeps it looking nice. Onex Seal and 
Super Shine-All are both U/L approved as 


WITH 
QUICK- ACTING 


Super HIL-BRITE 


Goes on with a mirror-like finish . with- 
out buffing or polishing. Safe, because 
“Underwriters’ Laboratories approve Hil- 
Brite as ‘anti-slip’.” Use on asphalt tile, 
linoleum, other composition floors. Daily 
brushing with Hil-Tone treated mop keeps 
floors attractive and sanitary. 


The Hillyard Maintaineer in your 
vicinity knows other ways to bring 
floor costs down to earth. Consult him. 


LABOR-SAVING — 
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hood the earth has known. We need 
a deeper faith. We need a faith which 
centers around the healing and redeem- 
ing power of God in Christ as our 
Lord. It has little to do with creeds; 
they are useful, but they are not in- 
dispensable. It has less to do with 
what men have said or thought con- 
cerning God or Christ for that matter. 
These things are intriguing, or at 
least interesting—they may even be 
significant—but they are not indispens- 
able. Faith reaches beyond such things. 
It gives us the assurance that God is 


| available; that he can be used as a 


man uses a well; he drinks from it and 
finds strength. It gives us the cer- 
tainty that Christ is real—as real as 
my neighbor’s hand. It is as refresh- 
ing as the breeze which brushes my 
face. 

That is the ultimate of all things in 
faith. Not words, not creeds, not prog- 
ress, not things—but God, and after 
God, Christ. 


- * * 


When we can look forward with 
serenity to tomorrow, when there is no 
longer any fear, then we shall have 
found the deep meaning of faith. Such 
faith is no substitute for truth; it is 
the way to truth; the only truth which 
in the end can satisfy a man’s mind 
and can bring peace to his soul.—From 
Start Where You Are by Arnold H. 
Lowe; Harper and Brothers, $2. 


POETIC WINDOWS 


Eternal Hope 

Eternal Hope! When yonder spheres, 
sublime, 

Pealed their first notes to sound the 
march of Time, 

Thy joyous youth began,—but not to 
fade. 

When all the sister planets have de- 
cayed; 

When, wrapped in fire, the realm of 
ether glow, 

And Heaven’s last thunder shakes the 
world below, 

Thou, undismayed, shal’t o’er the ruins 
smile, 

And _ thy torch at Nature’s funeral 
pile. 

—Author Unknown. 


Know Me Truly 

I cannot be all things to you: 
Never the silver slanted . rain; 
Never the lefy rise and fall 
Of limbs along a windy lane; 
Never the silences of snow, 
The quiet grace of simple stone; 
Never the curving of the hour 
When every love must wait alone. 
All that I have is transient song 
Brief as the frost in April’s wood, 
Having no season—like as not 
Here for a moment, gone for good. 
Think of me then as what I am,— 
Molded of earth’s reality— 
Knowing the gifts I cannot give, 
Knowing the things I cannot be. 

. —Marjorie Lee 


Love 
Set me as a seal upon your heart, as 
a seal upon your arm, 
For strong as death is love, 
love as mighty as Sheol; 
Its flashes are bolts of flame, of con- 
“suming fire. 


ardent 


Many waters cannot quench love, nei- 
ther can torrents sweep it away. 
If a man would give all the wealth of 
his house for love, 
Men would utterly despise him. 
Tr. Song of Songs, 8:6-7, 
by Leroy Waterman 


A World-Nation 

God of the glowing love, making men 
brothers, 

Burn out the dross of belief in the 
sword; 

Fashion one vision more golden than 
others: 

Peace evermore through thy mercy, 
Lord. 


Then shall thy spirit-sons, purged of 
all hatred, 


Spurning all envy and martial reward, 
Stand a_ world-nation, united and 
sacred, 
Pledging eternal goodwill, O Lord. 
—Earl B. Marlatt in Masterpieces 
of Religious Verse; Harper 


SELECTED PROSE 


Mysticism 

The simplest material of mysticism 
is what the mystics themselves have 
said. One thing that they stress is 
that the experience is incommunicable. 
Words are inadequate, and even the 
mental imagery the mystic uses to him- 
self is only a translation, an inaccu- 
rate representation of what occurs. 
* * * Says St. John of the Cross: 
“This mystical theology is so simple, 
so spiritual and generalized, that the 
intelligence receives it without being 
enveloped in any kind of image or rep- 
resentation capable of being by the 
senses.” St. Theresa de Jesus, review- 
ing the statement of another mystic 
that the inward eye of the soul sees 
God without corporeal form more 
clearly than one man can see another, 
though words and imagination cannot 
express how, comments “one doesn’t 
see anything, even with the eyes of the 
imagination, to which one can properly 
speaking give the name of view. 
Nevertheless, the impression produced 
is of a strong emotional focusing on 
an object of interest, accompanied by 
some degree of visualization of it. If 
ideas are thought to be inadequate to 
describe the experience, words must 
be still less effective. As the author 
of the Persian poem The Mystic Rose 
Garden puts it: 
Let reason go and abide in the truth, 
The eye of a bat endures not the bright 

song atonal 

Prosody and rhyme weigh not mys- 
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teries, 
The pearl of mystery cannot be com- 
pressed in letters; 
The Red Sea is not contained in a jug. 
* * + 

But the acid remark of Solomon 
Reinach, that if the church has beati- 
fied or canonized many mystics, she 
has silenced many more, is not without 
point. * * * Dr. Micklem argues that 
while the perils of delusion and self- 
deception are apparent in mysticism, 
those who have in their own experi- 
ence felt the “Spirit of the Highest” 
to any degree will be unwilling to set 
limits to the extent of union with God 
possible to mortal man. Mysticism is a 
two-edged instrument for a religious 
body to recognize or employ. On the 
one hand, it helps to maintain religious 
integration by setting standards—of 
intense concentration on religious mat- 
ters, of the supreme value of human 
orientation towards a concept of divin- 
ity, and of association of that concept 
with social values of truth and good- 
ness, and aesthetic values of beauty. 
By making religious interests appear 
identical with these important social 
interests it gives both a strong rein- 
forcement. Its assertions of the re- 
ality of specific religious experience 
are a shield against the darts of 
the infidel. Both leadership and cath- 
arsis may be provided by mysticism. 


On the other hand, by its insistence on | 


the ultimately personal nature of re- 
ligious experience it offers a challenge 
to organized religious institutions. The 
way of escape can be used too easily. 
Authority can find that the shield is 
held by a free-lance, not by any soldier 





of the regiment. Hence the mystic is 
looked on jealously by the controllers 


of any organized religious body, lest | 
his utterances fall outside the normal | 
bounds of the ideology. And if pressed | 
too hard he may abandon his church | 
and look to found a new unit in which | 
his own brand of interpretation of | 


reality will be more acceptable. How 


many religious cults of today are not | 
the products of the splinter groups | 


of mysticism? — Professor Raymond 
Firth in The Rationalist Annual, 1950; 
Watts & Company, London. 


The Foundations of Hope 
F. S. Marvin’s book on the nineteenth 
century was called The Century of 
Hope. The twentieth century might be 





called the century of disillusion. One 
by one the things in which men put | 
their trust have failed. Scientific ad- 
vance has not produced plenty. Edu- 
cation has not stopped war or crime. | 
Broadcasting has not successfully en- 
abled nation to “speak peace unto na- 
tion.” International intercourse has | 


: | 
not produced international good will. | 


Give Your Religious Pictures 


The Professional 
Showing 
They Deserve! 


If you use make-shift screens or screens that 
are yellow with age or that do not hang 
smooth, your pictures will be dull, blurred 
and distorted. 


Why risk spoiling your visual programs when 
you can be sure of professional quality pro- Photo Courtesy 
jection by changing to Church-Craft 


DA-LITE a 


CRYSTAL-BEADED SCREENS 


They improve brilliance and sharpness 200 

to 500%. They bring out the full beauty of De-Luxe Challenger 

your pictures in crisp detail. The rugged con- 

struction of Da-Lite screens assures many ex- ™ 

tra years of bright, clear, theatre-quality pro- DA LITE TRIPOD SCREENS 

jection. Da-Lite’s 42 years of experience in Where screens must serve in several 

making fine screens are your guarantee of places, Da-Lite tripod models offer 

lasting satisfaction. Styles and sizes for every many advantages. The De-Luxe Chal- 

church requirement. Your pictures deserve the lenger shown above combines theatre- 

best. Ask your dealer for Da-Lite screens. quality projection with light weight, 
durability and unmatched fabric pro- 


Son, Ss d l siz 
DA-LITE HANGING SCREENS sorvic> o°30"x70" inclusive. 
Durable Da-Lite hanging screens are un- 


equalled for trouble-free service in semi-per- Write for FREE Sample of 
manent installations in classrooms and audi- 


toriums. The electrically controlled Electrol CRYSTAL-BEADED 

model provides utmost convenience. Other 

models, spring-operated, are available in a SCREEN FABRIC 

wide range of sizes. 

Compare it with your present screen 
° and see if you do not need a new one. 
= = . 

Da Lite Model B Valuable brochure, “Planning for Ef- 
Moderately priced fective Projection,” also sent with fabric 
hanging screen for sample. Fill in coupon—paste on post 
classrooms and card and mail today. 
small auditoriums. 

Square and_ rec- nos 

COMPANY, 
tangular sizes from DA-LITE ete Chicog! 
30”x40” to 70” x70” e € sample of screen 


. é ‘ a 
inclusive. on Da-Lite Screen’ 


inc. 
o 39, W. 
fabric and de- | 








Advance Your Church 
“ With Proven Publicity! 


_ Promote attendance and support for your Church, 
bring greater influence, awaken new Church interest 
with tested publicity methods. Our proven-effective 
newspaper announcements reach the whole community, 
re-vitalize your own members with a basic “go0-to- 
Church” appeal, directed to your Church. Highly 
endorsed by many Churches, based on results. In- 
vestigate this low-cost service now for the future 
upbuilding of your Church. 


FREE Send today for illustrations and complete details 
showing how you can put your Church ahead. 


Church Publicity Service 


204 Court Square Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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In such days it is well to note that 
hope is one of the cardinal virtues of 
the Christian religion. It is not so 
much a Christian duty as a Christian’s 
inalienable right. On what is it based, 
when there is so little in the secular 
world on which it may rest? 

In the last resort it rests on faith. 
The ancient Israelite’s religion was a 
religion of hope, a religion which con- 
fidently looked forward to “a good 
time coming,” however variously that 
good time was envisaged. A vindica- 
tion of God’s power, the triumph of 
justice, the abolition of pain and cru- 
elty—these were the elements which 
went to make up “the hope of Israel.” 
They were focused in the hope of a 
God-sent Deliverer, on whom the divine 
spirit would rest in special measure. 
This hope was the corollary of their 
faith. They were so sure of God’s 
goodness to them in the past that they 
could not doubt its adequacy for the 
future. 

Christ’s disciples, after his death 
and resurrection, became convinced 
that the hopes of the past had been 
fulfilled in him, and that in him must 
now be concentrated all their hopes for 
the future. The picturesque language 
of the New Testament is always touch- 
ing on this theme. Christians have 
“begotten again unto a living hope.” 
St. Paul calls the indwelling Christ 
“the hope of glory.” God himself is 
described as “the God of Hope.” 

How can all this be translated into 
the everyday language and experience 
of the twentieth century? Certainly 
not by “whistling to keep our courage 
up,” nor by indulging in groundless 
optimism. Nor is Christian hope a 
favorable estimate of things, based on 
ordinary calculations. “Hope that is 
seen is not hope.” Its very nature is 
to go beyond the evidence so far avail- 
able. It depends on “the evidence of 
things not seen.” 

The only ground of Christian hope 
is faith in God as living and fully 
trustworthy. Confidence in his wis- 
dom, his power, and his love is the 
secret of a hopeful attitude to the un- 
folding drama of the world and the un- 
seen future of personal life. Brown- 
ing’s familiar line, “All is right with 
the world,” did not give due weight 
to the present power of evil, but its 
ultimate source of optimism was true— 
“God’s in his heaven.” This confidence 
gives the Christian a ground of hope 
not subject to the exegencies of earthly 
fortune nor bounded by the term of 
earthly life. It says nothing as to the 
probable course of political events, nor 
of private prospects for the future, 
but it generates a spirit of cheerful 
courage which does in fact play a part 
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THE PASTOR'S WIFE 


A Department for the Mistress of the Manse 


Edited by Mes. joyce Engel 


This department offers a forum for discussion of the social, 
family and religious opportunities of the minister’s 


wife. 


Mrs. Engel 


Correspondence invited. 





So You Are Going to Be a Chairman! 
by Margaret MeCord chee 


(Setting: The living room of Mrs. 
Willinghouse. She is entertaining a few 
guests at tea. The Guests: Mrs. Make- 
peace, Mrs. Seldom and Mrs. Promin- 
ence.) 

MRS. MAKEPEACE: So you are go- 
ing to be a circle chairman this year! 
But why? It is such a dull job. 

MRS. WILLINGHOUSE: (Starts 
to speak but just opens her mouth...) 

MRS. SELDOM: Dull! Oh dear yes! 
And such a thankless one. ... You know 
it’s so hard to get any cooperation... . 
Of course I haven’t attended meetings 
for ever and ever so long. 

MRS. WILLINGHOUSE: 
starts to speak). 

MRS. PROMINENCE: My dear, it is 
so sacrificing of you to give up all your 
other activities and bury yourself in 
church work. ...That’s what it amounts 
to —a_ burial. 

MRS. SELDOM: I can’t see why you 
did it. You must have been caught in a 
weak moment! Believe me no nominat- 
ing committee would ever approach me! 

MRS. WILLINGHOUSE: Now just 
a minute here. ... Yes, I’m going to be 
a circle chairman. And do you know 
why? 

ALL (Chorus): No! Why? 
MRS. WILLINGHOUSE: Because I 


(Again 


*Mrs. W. Howard Lee, St. Augustine, Florida. 


happened to hear a sentence the other 
day. 

ALL (Chorus): A sentence! 
at each other in surprise). 

MRS. WILLINGHOUSE: (paying 
no attention to the others) It was: 
“Churches are full of willing people 
those willing to work and those who 
are willing to let them.” It has stayed 
with me ever since. 

MRS. SELDOM (repeats slowly): 
“Churches are full of willing people— 
those willing to work and those who 
are willing to let them.” (Gives a little 
moan), 

(There is complete silence for a mo- 
ment as all are thinking, then they all 
begin to speak.) 

MRS. MAKEPEACE: 
thought of it like that before. 

MRS. PROMINENCE: Nor I! 
can be a challenge. ... 

MRS. WILLINGHOUSE: That’s how 
it hit me too! And of course Mrs. Prom- 
inence the only reason it can be a chal- 
lenge is because we aren’t doing our 
share. 

MRS. SELDOM: Every woman in 
this room has been willing that others 
should work . .. none of us were ever 
willing. ... 

ALL (Chorus happily): So you are 
going to be a chairman... . We'll all 
help! You can count on us! 


(Look 


I never 


That 





in molding the course of events. 
Christian faith differs from other 
philosophies in that it sees in the life, 
the death, and the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ the embodiment in this 
world order of God’s victorious good- 
ness, while the fellowship of the 
church, not least by the recurring 
cycle of its festivals, provides an en- 
vironment in which this faith can sur- 
vive and flourish.—From Religion 


Through the Year; Times Publishing 
Company, London. 


BOOKISH BREVITIES 
Because of what I believe to be its 
significant and permanent worth I 
shall write of but one new book this 
month. The title of the book is Jesus 
and His Parables, and the author—one 
of the foremost of living New Testa- 
(Turn to page 32) 
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A.B. Dick 
Company now offers: 
-+-form-topped 
Stencil sheets fg - 
¢ mailings (names ‘eae 





ee e 
What can I do fo fill my church: +000 se... 


ar stencil sheer, 


on Sunday mornings?” $s 


Here are the reasons many people give for attending church 
regularly: 
To receive spiritual comfort 
To enjoy church music 
To see church acquaintances and talk about church 
affairs 


Thousands of churches now own one or more A. B. Dick 
mimeographs to stimulate interest and thus increase attend- 
ance with regular mailings of inspirational messages, news 
about church music, church members and church affairs. 
And now there is a complete new line of A. B. Dick 
mimeographs including high speed electric-drive models 
along with smooth working hand-operated models for use 
with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. Pic- 
tured below is one of tne new low-priced models that make 
it possible for any church to use proved methods for build- 
ing congregations. To get complete information, simply fill 

in and mail the coupon. "9 Dates ldscs eee of 

tr 
pepe: 
‘ypes of church activities 





A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. CM-151 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, IIl. 


At no obligation, send me more information on: 
( ) addressing stencil ( ) 4-page calendar stencil 
( ) newspaper stencil ( ) handwriting stencil 
( ) illustration portfolio ( ) A. B. Dick mimeographs 


Name Position 


Church 


ron A-B-DICK | & 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING Mics cas dinates 








Trinity Church, Asheville, North Carolina 
Rev. J. W. Tuton, Rector 


Church lighting as an art can be coordi- | 
nated with church lighting as a science to | 


improve the architecture, the general 


decorative effect, and at the same time | 


help put the congregation at ease and 
induce attention to the service. Note, in the 
illustration, that (1) the Nave is lighted by 
lanterns giving general diffused light, (2) 
the choir stalls are lighted by open bottom 


lanterns which give excellent light down- | 


ward, yet little light in the eyes of the 


congregation and, finally, (3) two opaque | 


shields suspended over the Communion 
rail give ample and well distributed light 


on the Altar and in the Sanctuary | 


generally. Send for our questionnaire 


and booklet, “Church Lighting Trends”. | 
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furnishings for the “Fainting” Room 
by Gillet Hh, Full 


ORE and more a well-furnished 
first-aid room is becoming a 
necessity in the modern church 

structure. There’s something about the 

name “first-aid room” that seems to fit 
more becomingly into the hospital, de- 
partment store, factory or other fields. 

Perhaps that’s the reason in so many 

churches it is given other names, such 

as the “fainting” room. This is an apt 
| term because there’s something about 
crowded church services, especially at 

Easter or Christmas time, that causes 

churchgoers to keel over, usually at 
| the most inopportune times. But “faint- 
| ing’? room or whatever it is called, its 
primary function is first aid. 

Many such rooms are incorporated 
into new churches when the original 
plans are drawn.. But in other churches 
it is necessary to set aside an existing 
room and make it over, with new fur- 
| nishings and equipment, into a restful 

and useful emergency room. Such pro- 
| jects are constructive and worth while 

undertakings for women’s guilds or 
| other church organizations. 
| But how to equip such a room? That’s 
| always a problem and one that usually 
can be left to the individual tastes of 
the committee in charge appointed by 
| each church group. However there are 
| certain fundamentals that should be 
kept in mind. 

For example, the room should be 
colorful and inviting—not too “chintzy” 
| but cheerful and warm in its essential 
| decorative treatment. On the practical 

side, it should be furnished in essen- 

tial pieces of furniture that will stand 
up for a long period of time and yet 
retain their original look of modernity 
and streamlined serviceability. The 
new metal furniture is good for this 
type of service because it looks modern, 
| blends well with other furnishings, will 
| stand up admirably under abuse and is 
| extremely easy to take care of. 

It is interesting to note, too, that 

metal is not the cold type of furni- 
| ture it sounds. Furnishings in metal 

today are in a wide range of colors, 

not only in the chrome metal itself but 
| in the coverings and upholstery of 
| individual pieces. Coverings can be 
| selected to contrast or match the colors 

of rugs, draperies or other decorative 
| touches within the room. 

Essential furniture for such a room 
| includes, first, a chaise lounge. Select 
| one from the viewpoint both of its com- 

fort and durability. A lounge chair and 


matching ottoman are also desirable, 
simply as a comfortable place for a 
member of the congregation to catch 
her (or his) breath when feeling faint. 
A storage cabinet is essential. One of 
the heavy steel construction is best. 
They can be purchased with an oven- 
baked enamel finish, containing sec- 
tionalized drawers and large storage 
compartments. You will want to stock 
this cabinet carefully with first-aid 
equipment, including a generous supply 
of good, strong smelling salts. The 
prominent physician on the church 
board can act as counsel on this. 

Have a good-sized costumer in the 
room, too. Again, metal is recommended 
for long service. You will seldom have 
a “patient” for the room who is there 
for a long stay, but it’s thoughtful in 
a well-equipped room to have a con- 
venient place for coats, hats and hand- 
bags. Sometimes when a fainting spell 
comes on and a dash is made for the 
first-aid room, the faintee will want to 
stay quiet and secluded at least until 
the end of the service. 

Other pieces can be added, of course, 
but these are the basic furnishings 
which are necessary. Mirrors, pictures, 
perhaps a small dressing table for 
quick make-up repairs —all these are 
possibilities. If you buy a vanity, it’s 
advisable to select one with either a 
stainless steel or Formica top that’s 
impervious to acids and other damage. 
It will look better longer. 

Churches don’t go looking for trouble 
ordinarily, but it’s just as well to be 
prepared when trouble comes. A first- 
aid room oftentimes is the answer. 


Bookish Brevities 


(From page 30) 
ment scholars—is J. Alexander Find- 
lay. Perhaps I can do no better, to 
show something of the purpose and 
genius of this book, than quote some 
words from the author’s preface: “The 
best modern evangelical theolegy is in 
real danger of creating a new’ kind of 
Pharisaism, interested in Christian 
ideas, such as the doctrine of the church 
or the ‘theology of crisis’, rather than in 
common earthly men and women. The 
denunciation of ‘humanism’ has _ per- 
haps gone on long enough; by this 
time it is surely common ground 
among thoughtful men that human na- 
ture cannot help itself, that necessary 
evolutionary progress is a delusion, 
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and that it is one of the Christian | 

preacher’s tasks to shatter the last re- 

mains of laisser-faire in religion as 

it has been shattered in political and | 

economic thought. But the question 

still meets us, as we turn back from 

the Epistle to the Romans to the par- | 

ables of Jesus: why is there little or er a 23 
rathing of all this in them? Why are | med Oy A | ‘eA f 2 Bel ] S ? 
they so completely different as they 7 
show themselves to be when we look at 

them with eyes clear of traditional mo- 

rals imposed upon them, from all other 

stories told for edification by pious 

people? There must be a reason, and 

we must find what it is, for ‘Make 

yourselves friends of the mammon of 

unrighteousness’ is as much part of 

the word of God as ‘Except you repent, 

Enthusiastic leaders of churches owning instruments tell us 
that the worth of this electronic carillon cannot be expressed in 
dollar value, or even in the pleasure its beautiful music gives the 
community. Again and again they agree on ten outstanding 
benefits they have tested after choosing ‘“‘Carillonic Bells’: 


you shall likewise perish’. Why are 
the parables of Jesus so little like our 
sermons or devotional manuals, with 
an obvious evangelical application and 
intent? The question clamours to be 
answered. It is perhaps that Jesus 


* ‘ 1. They “advertise” the church. 6. They comfort the sick and 
wishes to make us first observers of 


shut-ins. 





what God is doing, and only then mo- Q, They prepare folks for wor- 7 


- oe They inspire new character 
ralists pointing out what should be ship. seen 


one.” 
om They bring religious thoughts 


3. They increase attendance. 8. 
every day. 


As will be inferred from this quota- 
tion, Professor Findlay is pleading for 4, They enhance the beauty of They create a cultural atmos- 
a recall to the authentic Christian hu- | ina aaaiaes phere. 
manism with which the gospels are 10. They build the influence of 
brimming over. From critical studies 5. They increase membership. the church. 
and lucid and logical deductions he 
shows us that the essential teachings of 


Mp We’ll gladly arrange for you to hear 
Jesus were positive; that the Master . ‘ s % 


| “Carillonic Bells’? played on an installation 
won sinners to a better way of life not | near you. Then judge its superiority for your- 
by exposing their badness, but by | self, and see how reasonably your church can 
building on their goodness. As I think install one. Write for descriptive literature: 
of much of the preaching in the recent | 


past it seems to me that many other- | CA R | L L O N | * B E L L S Pagers ith i 


wise able and commendable prophets | denotes electronic 
of the Most High have tended to leave SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. corsions pr onunt 


y Schulmerich 
out of account two significant—two | 16101 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. Electronics, Inc. 
most significant—truths. The first is | 
the almost inexhaustible power of re- | 
covery in human nature, and the sec- | - 
ond is the regenerating power of the | 
grace of God. All through Professor | 
Findlay’s fresh and refreshing studies ! 
the reader is made aware of the pri- 
macy of these truths. The parables of 
Jesus are not something added to the 
gospel; they are an essential part of 
the gospel. ‘It is not the ethical in- . , 
sights that can be distilled from Jesus’ ie Hundreds of camp men know from ex- 
parables that are unique, but the gos- . DOFRY perience the prompt courteous attention 
pel contained in or suggested by them” given all arrangements and claims. 

(P. 124). It is my prediction that the 
publication of Jesus and His Parables 
will result in a somewhat new—or, Po — 
rather, recovered—emphasis in - 

oitleilt: wll cad tend: (The BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Epworth Press; London, 10/6) 230 €. BERRY STREBY FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 
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Every man shall bear his own bur- 
den.—Galatians 6:5. 

Bear ye one another’s burdens.—Ga- 
latians 6:2. 


Cast thy burden upon the Lord.— 
Psalm 55:22. 


T the end of a prayer request 

recently put in the Prayer Re- 

quest Box was this sentence: 
“The burdens of life are heavy.” The 
preacher is never “beating the air” 
when he speaks upon the subject of 
burdens. Each man has his own burden 
which he must carry as a soldier car- 
ries his pack on the march. There is a 
burden appointed unto man, just as 
there is a warfare appointed, and from 
which there is no discharge. 


There are burdens visible and invis- 
ible; there are burdens of the body— 
sickness and pain, and thorns in the 
flesh; there are burdens of the mind—- 
burdens of care and anxiety concerning 
ourselves and those whom we love; 


there are burdens of the heart—sor- 


row, wounded affection, disappoint- 
ment, ingratitude. There are burdens 
of the soul—the burden of temptation, 
which is laid upon all. If we had the 
power to see what is going on beneath 
many a human breast, we should be 
surprised at what we see. If you 
listen, you can hear the sounds of a 
struggle—the scraping of feet, the 
blow of sword on helmet or breastplate, 
the labored breathing, the groan of 
despair and defeat, or the shout of vic- 
tory. Then, heaviest of all, is the 
burden of sin, and with it, regret and 
remorse. Oh, these burdens! I like 
to listen to the music of a great city. 
In the morning there is the rush of 
humanity pouring into the city by train 
and bus and streetcar and automobile. 
The chorus of the city grows stronger 
and stronger and louder and louder 
until mid-afternoon, when it begins to 
sink and grow fainter, until at mid- 
night the city is almost deserted, save 
for the watchman, the police and the 
night reveler. Yet still, if you listen, 
you can hear the army of the burdened 
go marching by, by night as by day, 
each man carrying his burden, an end- 
less procession. Tramp! Tramp! 
Tramp! The Bible, which is so wise 
and friendly a book, has much to say 
on the subject of burdens. 


*Minister, First Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
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What to Do With Your Burdens 


A 2 ee by ‘ES “A Macartney 


Every Man Shall Bear His Own 
Burden 

At first that may sound like an ob- 
vious commonplace. Certainly I must 
bear my burden. If I suffer pain, it 
is I who suffer, not you. If I sorrow, 
it is I who sorrow. If I have trans- 
gressed, it is 1 who have sinned, and 
who must bear the penalty. What is 
there then in this statement of the 
apostle, and what help in it, that every 
man shall bear his own burden? 

But there is more in this inspired 
statement than just the utterance of 
a commonplace. It reminds us that it 
is every man’s duty to bear his ap- 
pointed burden as bravely as he can. 
Not all do that. Some try to run 
away from their burdens, or push 
them on the shoulders of others. Some 
try to forget or ignore their burdens 
in business, pleasure or dissipation. A 
woman, and a mother, giving an ex- 
cuse for her addiction to drink, said 
that when she drank she forgot her 
troubles and her burdens. But no one 
gets rid of a burden in that way. One 
asked Socrates why it was that Alcibi- 
ades, who was so brilliant and able a 
man, and had traveled so much, and 
seen so much of the world, was never- 
theless so unhappy a man.° Socrates 
replied, “Because wherever he goes 
Alcibiades takes himself with him.” 

Again, your own burden is for your 
good. That must be so, since God rules 
over our lives. If we receive the ap- 
pointed burden in faith and trust, it 
has the power to bless and purify our 
lives. That is an oft-reiterated truth 
of the Scriptures. For example: “No 
affliction for the present seemeth joy- 
ous, but rather grievous.’ But after- 
wards, it yieldeth the precious fruits 
of righteousness to them that are exer- 
cised thereby.” Again, “Whom the Lord 
loveth, he chasteneth and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth.” And 
again, those words of the Psalmist, “It 
was for my good that I was afflicted.” 

The old legend of the clock puts in 
parable form the truth that our bur- 
dens can do us good. The clock in the 
hall grew weary of its endless task, and 
said to the master of the house that it 
was tired of swinging to and fro and 
holding up the weights, and could do 
much better if the weights were re- 
moved. The master of the house ob- 
liged the clock, and, listening to its 
complaints, removed the weights. Im- 
mediately the clock stopped. Your 


weight that seems so heavy may be 
helping you to keep time in life. It is 
related of a general of ancient Greece, 
Antigonus, that one of the soldiers 
who fought in his army suffered from 
an exceedingly painful disease, and one 
likely at any time to put an end to his 
life. In every campaign he was in the 
forefront of the hottest battle. His 
pain prompted him to fight in order to 
forget it, and his expectation of death 
at any time made him fearless of death 
on the fields of battle. He fought so 
valiantly, and performed such feats of 
daring and courage, that Antigonus, to 
reward him sent him to a renowned 
physician who cured him of his mal- 
ady. After that the valiant soldier 
was no longer seen at the front. In- 
stead of seeking danger as he had 
done in the past, he avoided it, and in- 
stead of risking his life on the battle- 
field, he sought to protect it. His 
tribulation made him fight well. His 
health and comfort destroyed his use- 
fulness as a soldier. 

When you think about your burden, 
and how each man must carry his own 
burden, it may help you to remember 
too that your own burden is the one 
best suited for you. We look about 
upon others and think their burden 
must be lighter than ours, and that we 
would profit by an exchange. But the 
one you have is the best suited for you. 
Samuel Rutherford, the Covenanter 
saint, whose letters rank among the 
classics of devotions, well said that out 
of ten thousand trials and thorns that 
we might have had, this particular 
trial and burden is the one God has 
chosen for us. One of the Greek philo- 
sophers remarked that if all the mis- 
fortunes of which men complain were 
heaped together and redistributed, ev- 
ery man who had thought his own bur- 
den so heavy would now prefer it to 
the burden that had been laid upon 
him. It was when he was reflecting 
upon that saying that Addison, author 
of the great hymn, “The Spacious Fir- 
mament on High,” had his dream, 
which led him to write the famous es- 
say in the Spectator. In his dream he 
heard a proclamation by Jupiter that 
every mortal should bring his griefs 
and calamities and throw them to- 
gether in a heap. Into the central 
plain, led by an airy figure named 
Fancy, marched the whole army of 
mankind. There each one laid down his 
burden of real or imagined woe. Slowly 
the heap of discarded burdens grew, 
until it reached to the heavens. Then 
Jupiter issued a second proclamation, 
to the effect that each man could now 
exchange his affliction and return home 
with any other burden he might choose. 
Fancy stood about and recommended 

(Turn to page 86) 
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All copy is held absolutely flat on the 
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Beseler VU-LYTE during projection, through 
suction created by a special fan. 
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and mounting copy—or inserting copy into holders. 
You simply introduce your copy onto the platen, 
and there it “stays put” without curl or flutter. 

As you handle the superb new VU-LYTE, 
you'll appreciate the exceptional advantages of 
this VACUMATIC PLATEN. It’s one of the 
exclusive Beseler developments that make the 
VU-LYTE the most modern and most versatile 


Fan action of the Beseler 
VACUMATIC PLATEN* not 
only holds copy flat during 
projection, but keeps inte- 
rior of the projector unus- 
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sary in order to obtain clear, sharp images 
and brilliant colors—because VU-LYTE pro- 
vides extra illumination. 
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by means of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC* 
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letter or a postage stamp can be projected 
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Little Mr. Can-I-Have 


A Sermon for Children 


by S. Rees-Tyrer* 


KNOW a boy whose name is Trevor, 

but his family call him “Little Mr. 

Can-I-Have.” When he wakes up 
in the morning he says, “Can I have 
a brown egg for breakfast?” Before 
leaving for school he asks, “Can I have 
some money to buy candy?” When ne 
sees the parcel arriving from the stores 
he inquires, “Can I have a piece of 
cheese?” All the time it is the same, 
“Can I have this, can I have that...” 
It is no wonder that one day his father 
called him “Little Mr. Can-I-Have.” 
The family thought that the name 
suited him well. 

You remember the story of the 
Prodigal Son. Jesus told of a lad who 
said, “Father, can I have the share of 
the wealth that belongs to me?” He 
was a Mr. Can-I-Have. Lots of people 
followed Jesus because of the wonder- 
ful things he did. He healed the sick. 
He fed the hungry. But when he spoke 
to them about sacrifice and hardship 
they moved away. 

A much better name is “Mr. Can-I- 
Help.” There are many who deserve 
that name. As soon as anyone is in 
trouble they dash along, and say, “Can 
I help you?” It is good to hear that, 
but we need to be careful when we 
help. It is possible to make ourselves 
a nuisance. There was a boy who was 
very anxious to help, but he wasn’t 
always as thoughtful as he should be. 
He would sometimes take the neigh- 
bor’s baby out without telling her that 
he was doing so, thus giving her a 
very severe fright. In many ways be- 


ing on the lookout for an opportunity ; 


to help others is an excellent habit. 
But we need always to give thoughtful 
service. 

The best name to have is surely 
“Mr. Can-I-Be.” Yes, I know someone 
who has deserved that name. For years 
Frank had faithfully attended the 
church school. One day he went to the 
minister and asked “Can I be a junior 
member of the church now?” Later of 
he asked “Can I be a teacher in the 
junior section of the school?” Then 
late one evening Frank called at the 


| Manse. His eyes were very bright as he 


stammered, “I’ve come to ask the big- 
gest question of my life. Can I be a 
missionary?” 


*Minister, St 
Ipswich, England. 


John’s Congregational Church, 


Mr. Can-I-Have will probably get a 
lot of things. He will have a lot of 
money, a big, smart house. He will 
have very expensive vacations and be 
envied by a lot of people. But if I 
know him rightly he will never be liked 
by people. He will be thinking too 
much of himself. He will be very 
selfish. And when he dies he won’t 
be able to carry his wealth with him. 


Mr. Can-I-Help will always be an 
anxious man. He will be anxious to 
please, anxious to be the first to lend a 
hand. He will always rush round 
madly. Probably when he dies people 
will say, “It’s just as well. He wasea 
bit of a bore sometimes. He could 
never be still a minute.” 


Mr. Can-I-Be will be greatly loved. 
He will be nice to know, because he 
believes that having a Christian char- 
acter is the most important thing of 
all. “Can I be like Jesus?” will be his 
great question. 

There is a very interesting change 
in the story of the Prodigal Son. Be- 
fore he left home he said, “Can I have 
my portion of goods?” When he re- 
turned home from the far country, hav- 
ing come to himself, he asked another 
sort of question—“Can I be as one of 
your hired servants?” So he came to 
realize that being something wonder- 
ful is far better than having many 
wonderful things. 


What to Do With Your Burdens 


(From page 34) 

to each one this or that burden. Eager- 
ly the deluded mortals rushed into the 
most foolish and absurd bargains. But 
when all had selected their own burden, 
the plain was filled with lamentation 
and murmuring, for all felt that their 
last state was worse than their first. 

Taking pity on them, Jupiter or- 
dered them to lay down their burdens 
a second time, and then resume their 
own. With that, the phantom Fancy 
disappeared, and a new figure, the god- 
dess Patience, stood by the mountain 
of misery, which straightway sank to 
such a degree that did not seem a third 
the size it was before. Each man then 
took up his old burden, well pleased 
that the burden that had fallen to his 
lot had not been left to his own choice. 
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Bear Ye One Another’s Burdens 
The next thing to do with your bur- | 
den is to bear another’s burden. “Ev- 
ery man shall bear his own burden”-— 
“Rear ye one another’s burdens.” That | 
sounds like a paradox, and it is a para- 
dox, but not a contradiction; one of | 
the great divine paradoxes of the Bible. 
“Bear ye one ancther’s burdens.” Paul | 
says the same thing in his Letter to the 
Romans. “Ye who are strong ought, | 
to bear the infirmities of the weak.” | 
Paul himself practiced what he | 
preached, for he said, and no one could | Tebie Beebe 
dispute it, “Who is weak, and I am player and P.A. system 
not weak? Who is. offended, made to | with all the quality and 
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the injury. If he sorrows, others may | netic cartridge provides smoother reproduction, is un- 

sympathize with him; but it is his own | affected by temperature or humidity. Low needle pres- 

cup of grief that he must taste. That sure gives standard records up to 7 times their normal 


is a profound saying of the Wise Man life seen MOCKPROOF FLOATING SOUND 
in Proverbs, “The heart knoweth its 


An exclusive Newcomb feature prevents needle skip- 
own bitterness.” At a meeting of a ping from jolts and jars of dancing feet. Nowhere else 
group of ministers once in Philadelphia will you find so many “extra” features and %0 much 
during the First World War, I heard portable power carried 10 lightly. Player weighs only 

ae 36 Ibs., the two speakers 19 Ibs. 
read a letter from a minister who had 
lost a son in the war, and to whom NEWCOMB y.WUe oe} fe) PRODUCTS co. 
this group had sent a letter of con- nee N © 6824 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
dolence. The sentence which I remem- HOLLY WOOD, 38 CALIFORNIA 
ber in the letter of thanks which he |_ : 
wrote was this: “I thank you for go- | 
ing as far as human sympathy can go.” 
There is, indeed, a “thus far and no 
further” to human sympathy. In the 
Garden of Gethsemane our Saviour | 
left the eight disciples at the garden's | 
gate, and then withdrew into the re- | 
cesses of the garden with Peter and | 
James and John, asking them to watch 
with him. But even from the chosen | 
three he withdrew himself a stone’s | 
cast, and there entered into his agony. | 
That “stone’s cast” stretches between | 
your own soul and every other soul. | 











Yet Jesus did ask the disciples to 
watch with him in his hour of supreme 
trial; and when he rose from his knees 
and came to where he had left them, 
and found them sleeping, he was ap- 
parently amazed, and said to them, 
“What! could ye not watch with me one 
hour?” In that sense, to that degree, 
at least, watching with others, sym- 
pathizing with others, praying for 
others, we can help others with their 
burdens. 

Morecver, when you help another 
with his burden, you lighten your own, 
because you think less about your own 
and more of the burdens of others. How 
often a minister has found that to be 
true! When he has gone out to visit 
the sick, to comfort the sorrowing, to 
win back the wandering, he discovered 
that his own burden was lightened. 
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When he tried to help another, he 
helped himself. I can still hear my 
mother singing in her beautiful clear 
voice Longfellow's song, “The Bridge.” 
It is the siory of a troubled man who 
“stood on the bridge at midnight as 
the clocks were striking the hour.” As 
he looked down upon the rushing wa- 
ters, he wished that the ebbing tide 
would carry him away on its bosom: 

For my heart was hot and restless, 

And my life was full of care 

And the burden laid upon me 

Seemed greater than I could bear. 

But when he began to think of oth- 
ers, the many “thousands of care en- 
cumbered men, each bearing his bur- 
den of sorrow,” who had crossed that 
same bridge, then the weight of his 
own burden was lightened: 

But now it has fallen from me, 

It is buried in the sea; 

And only the sorrow of others 

Throws its shadow over me. 

The particular reference here, where 
Paul speaks of how we must bear one 
another’s burdens, is to the burden of 
sin. He says, “If a man be overtaken 
in a fault, restore such a one, consid- 
ering thyself, lest thou also be tempt- 
ed.” And then follows the words, “Bear 
ye one another’s burdens.” The rea- 
sons given are, first of all, that to do 
so is to “fulfill the law of Christ,” that 
is, the law of love. When we help an- 
other to bear his burden, we act like 
the Great Burden Bearer Himself. The 
other reason for helping another with 
his burden, especially one who has 
fallen into transgression, is that we 
must consider ourselves, lest we also 
be tempted. If we always remembered 
this, our judgments would be less 
severe, and we should do more to help 
and encourage others. “Love covers a 
multitude of sins.” That has a personal, 
subjective meaning, that is, that to 
help others with their burden, others 
who may have been tempted and turned 
aside, is an act on our part which 
pleases God. The other way to take it 
is that love, Christian charity, does 
what it can to cover up faults. As the 
apostle said in his great lyric on Chris- 
tian love, “Love thinketh no evil.” 

Teach me to feel another’s woe, 

To hide the fault I see. 

Alas, how often it is the other way! 
How often, instead of hiding the fault 
we see, we discuss it, uncover it, and 
expose it to others. But the apostle 
says, “Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfill the.law of Christ,.con- 
sidering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted.” 

What a different world we should 
have if all men were to attempt to ful- 
fill that law of Christ and bear one 
another’s burdens. The Jews have a 
beautiful legend about the building of 
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On the Temple site two 
One 
brother was married and had children; 
the other brother had no wife or chil- 


the Temple. 
brothers had adjoining farms. 


dren. When the harvest time came 
around the brother who was married 
and had children said to himself, “My 
brother over yonder has no wife or 
children, and lives a lonely life. I will 
cheer his heart by taking some of my 
sheaves and adding to his harvest.” 
And so he did. But the other brother 
said to himself, “My brother over 
yonder has a wife and many children 
and many cares. I will help him by 
taking of my sheaves and adding to 
his harvest.” Thus it was that each 
morning each brother’s stack of sheaves 
rose higher, and both brothers won- 
dered how it happened. At length the 
mystery was solved. One night, as 
the harvest moon was shining, the two 
brothers met one another, each with 


his arms fuli of sheaves and bound 
for his brother’s field. There where 
they met one another that night, ac- 
cording to the legend, rose the temple 
of God. 


Cast Thy Burden on the Lord 


The third, and most important thing, 
to do with your burden is to cast it 
on the Lord. A burdened man talking 
to me once, and, after relating the 
trials through which he was passing, 
said, quietly and calmly, “I used to 
lean on my own strength, but now—.” 
He did not finish the sentence. There 
was no need for him to do so. I knew 
what he meant. He had found that his 
own strength was unequal to the crisis. 
His own strength was only a bruised 
reed which pierced the hand which 
leaned upon it. Now he had learned 
to lean upon God, to cast his burden 
upon God who giveth strength to the 
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The calendar “OUR CHURCH AT WORK” for the next four quarters is 
the answer to the problem that faces every pastor and policy-making com- 
mittee. By using this improved method of planning, all the departments of 


the church can be easily correlated, thus saving time and confusion in 
scheduling regular meeting dates. 

The lists all fixed and generally accepted dates out of the 
Christian Church year. For easy spotting of local dates, ample room has 
been provided. 

Many churches have three sets of calendars: one for the pastor and the 
planning committee to use in working ‘out the local church program; one 
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third set for the Church Bulletin board, so that that entire congregation may 
be kept informed. 

Send $1.00 for each set you may need and you will receive your new 
“OUR CHURCH AT WORK” calendar by return mai! 


tisfied 100%, drop us a card and we will ‘refund your money in 
keep the calendars. 


DON K. COWAN, President 


SPALDING 
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weak, and who has said that they that 
put their trust in him “shall renew 
their strength, they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run 
and not be weary; they shall walk and 
not faint.” 

Even Cain, in a certain sense, cast 
his burden upon the Lord; for he said 
to God, “My burden is greater than I 
can bear.” And God helped him with it. 
That was what David did. The Psalm 
from which this great verse is taken, 
“Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and 
He shall sustain thee,” tells of a time 
when David was in great distress. 
“Fearfulness and trembling” had come 
upon him. So much so, that he cried 
out, “Oh, that I had wings like a dove! 


a oe 


PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO 19, ILL. 


For then would I fly away and be at 
rest. Lo, then would I wander far off 
and remain in the wilderness.” He tells 
of some great injury done him by a 
man who had been his close friend, 
with whom he had taken sweet counsel 
together, and walked unto the house of 
God in company. His burden seemed 
greater than he could bear. But when 
he called upon God and cast his burden 
upon him, God heard him and deliv- 
ered him. “He hath delivered my soul 
in peace from the battle that was 
against me.” 

Hezekiah was another man who cast 
his burden upon the Lord. When he 
reccived the threatening and insulting 
letter from the Assyrian despot Senna- 


cherib, whose armies were approach- 
ing Jerusalem, a letter which scoffed 
at Israel’s God and boasted of the doom 
and judgment Sennacherib would visit 
upon Jerusalem if it resisted him, Heze- 
kiah took the letter to the Temple and 
spread it out before the Lord, and God 
gave him the promise of protection and 
deliverance. That is what Paul did. 
He, too, cast his burden upon the Lord. 
When he had that thorn in the flesh 
that so galled him and hurt him and 
humiliated him, and seemed to hamper 
him and hinder’ him in his work, he 
took it to the Lérd in prayer. Thrice, 
he tells us, he prayed earnestly that 
the thorn might be taken from him. 
The thorn was not taken away; but 
he heard Christ say to him, “My grace 
is sufficient for thee, for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness.” After 
that Paul said he could glory in this 
thorn, or in any other infirmity, that 
the power of Christ might rest upon 
him. 

That is what Jesus himself did when 
the burden of temptation was laid 
upon him. In the first temptation he 
cast that burden upon the Lord, and 
said to the Devil, “It is written!” And 
at the last fearful temptation, when 
he sweat, as it were, great drops of 
blood, and prayed, “If it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me!” he was 
casting his burden upon the Lord. And 
the Lord heard him, and there appeared 
a great angel out of heaven, strength- 
ening him. That angel has never lost 
his commission. “Cast thy burden on 
the Lord.” Take at their face value 
those great promises which ring like 
sweet bells in the Bible and tell us of 
God’s care and love. 

The heaviest of all burdens is the 
burden of sin, and that, above all oth- 
er burdens, is the one to cast upon God. 
As for the burden of sin, we can all 
say with Cain “My burden is greater 
than I can bear.” Cast that burden 
upon Christ, the Great Burden Bearer, 
who said, “Come unto me, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you 
and learn of me; for my yoke is easy 
and my burden is light.” That means 
that he will lighten your burden. “The 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of 
us all. Surely he hath borne our sins 
and carried our sorrows.” There is 
one place, and only one place, where 
the burden of sin can be lifted from 
the soul, and that is the cross upon 
which Christ died. 

One of the most interesting places to 
visit in England is Elstow, where the 
great dreamer was born. The Abbey 
Church there is unusual in its archi- 
tecture, in that the tower of the church 
is separate from the church _ itseif. 
Making your way up the winding stair, 
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the ancient stone steps well worn with | 
the tread of more than three centuries 
of climbers, you at length emerge upon 
the topmost landing. Leaning over 
the parapet, I could see beneath me the | Be / || 
little hamlet with its thatched roofs, | [* \ 
the River Ouse, and beyond it Bedford. | F | 
Just below me was the village green 
on which Bunyan was playing One-O- 
cat when he heard the voice from ! 
t 
\ 


heaven, “Wilt thou leave thy sins and | | | 1 
f 1H | | Re! 





go to heaven, or have thy sins and go 
to hell?” Looking northward, I could 
see the swamp which in the great 
dream became the Slough of Despond; 
and away in the distance, hard by a 
woodland meadow, a steep hill, the 
Hill Difficulty, and far off on the hori- 
zon the dim outline of hills, the De- 
lectable Mountains. In the church, over 
the altar is a beautiful memorial win- 
dow, through which the morning sun 
was pouring. Out of all the wonderful “Light” has from time immemorial 
scenes in Pilgrim’s Progress the artist ‘ : — been recognized as a symbol of God’s 
chose well the scene for that memorial | = presence. In the Christian religion 
tetews ‘What sain ie: i alee = . especially the use of lighted lamps 
Wansow. hee Aas abi 18 HE. PUSS and candles to signify the spiritual 
kneeling at the foot of the cross, and | light brought to the world by Christ, 
the burden of his sin falling from off goes back to the early days of the 
his back. “So I saw in my dream that : a ____Church’s history. ? 
ce agit ade: A particularly appropriate and growing custom is the beautiful and moving 
Just as Christian came up to the cross, candleli ht service. Few ceremonies so adequately express man’s duty to carry the 
his burden loosed from off his shoul- Light of Christ to others .. inspire quiet prayer and meditation. . . encourage and 
ders, and fell from off his back, and increase regular attendance to the a, way light " shine before men that they 
“ge PRS may see your good works and glorify your Father Who is in heaven.” 
began . tumble, and so continued to “A special Candlelight Service, prepared through the collaboration of several 
do, till it came to the mouth of the well-known clergymen, has now been organized in printed form. It may be shortened 
sepulchre, where it fell in, and I saw or made more elaborate, according to local circumstances. We will gladly send you a 
it no more.” copy on request. 
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and urging its support were put in 
stores and public places here. They Fang j i 
read: “Attend the church of your choice \ , NG W ] I I & B A U AY E R c. A N DI E OF) | ne 
for your Christmas ‘Prayer for Peace’ | ; are entities 1855 : ss ae Svic ose. Age d 
December 25, 10 a.m. Each in his own The Pioneer Church Candle Menulacturers of America 
way .. . each in his own words . . .” Nev You. | or Genes qstthttoss b 

For those unable to go to church on ‘ ‘ 
Christmas Day at 10 a.m., Akron’s 
three radio stations agreed to simul- 
taneously broadcast a prayer. 
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Hospital Calling 
by ip aS W je Re 


In our November issue Mr. Forman, minister, St. Paul’s Evan- 

gelical-United Brethren Church, Canton, Ohio, discussed home 

calls. This month he gives some suggestions for calls at the 
hospital. 


ALLING on the sick is ‘a needed 

ministry that should not be 

neglected, since it is highly prob- 
able that there are few other avenues 
where the pastor may be of any larger 
service to his people. 

Recently the changes in treatment of 
sickness and injuries have made some 
changes in the minister’s work. In 
many respects these changes have made 
his work easier to accomplish. For the 
most part, they have been an improve- 
ment. Those which have the greatest 
effect upon our ministry with the sick 
have been caused by the increasing 
number of our people who use the hos- 
pitals for the treatment of even the 
most minor ailments. 

The numerous hospitalization insur- 
ance plans make hospital care avail- 
able to a larger number of people than 
were formerly able to afford such care. 
Almost without exception our parish- 
ioners go to the hospital for every 
medical or surgical attention. This plan 
is probably better for the doctor, better 
for the patient, better for the family 
of the patient, and better for the gen- 
eral health of the country at large. 

For the Christian minister, it en- 
ables us to render a better ministry to 
the sick also. In the home, the other 
members of the family have various 
other duties which demand their atten- 
tion. Sickness and accident to some 
member of the household increase the 
amount of work to be done about the 
home. The members of the family are 
not, as a rule, specialists at taking care 
of ‘the sick and injured. Our homes are 
not equipped with things needed by the 
patient. While the patient and the 
family are glad to see their pastor, it 
stands to reason that his call there 
adds one more chore. The call in the 
home must not be neglected. Our con- 
tention is that more frequent calls may 
be made in the hospital with less dis- 
advantage to anyone. 

Consider then the pastoral call on 
the patient in the hospital. There, the 
patient is in the hands of professional 
men and women who know their busi- 
ness. There, they maintain a schedule 
of hours during which time friends and 
relatives may call on patients. To be 


helpful, there are certain regulations 
we will observe with care. If we are 
cooperative, we will find that both the 
patient and the staff are glad to have 
us come. The pastor who calls with 
understanding makes the work of the 
doctors and nurses easier, never more 
difficult. 

It is not strictly true that a call on 
the patient by the minister is better 
made during the regularly scheduled 
visiting hours of the hospital. If it is 
made during these hours, there are 
likely to be others calling on the same 
patients at the same time. This may 
make no difference. Much depends upon 
the condition and the disposition of the 
patient. If there is grave illness, or, 
if the patient wishes a private conver- 
sation with his pastor, a call made 
when there are no other visitors, either 
before or after regular visiting hours, 
may be better made. Hospital authori- 
ties are aware of this and grant min- 
isters such calling privileges, privi- 
leges we must never abuse. 

If the minister makes a great many 
calls on hospitalized patients, as I do, 
then some of these will have to be made 
during the regular visiting hours. If 
the minister calls when others are 
present, he will make his call brief. 
He will acknowledge all who are pres- 
ent. He will not, however, enter into 
indiscriminate conversation with all of 
them, except to show himself friendly. 
He will speak to all present, whether 
he knows them or not, but will be 
attentive to the patient whom he came 
to see. 

If the minister makes his call after 
visiting hours, when the others have 
left, his call will still be brief, if it is 
to be helpful. If the patient has al- 
ready had callers, several of any kind, 
only a few of some kind, he will be 
weary and want to rest. It tires well 
people to entertain guests. It tires the 
sick a great deal more. Still they want 
callers to come. We must be consider- 
ate of this fact. Our call should be 
brief and purposeful. Five minutes is 
a long call. The patient will welcome 
you back, if you leave even sooner than 
he wants you to go. Frequent calls are 
better than long calls. One hospital has 
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CHALLENGING 


LORD OF ALL is the moving story 
of Phil Sutherland, talented, self- 
centered young trumpet player 
whose fondest ambition is to be a 
member of a name band. Through 
a series of events including a 
romance, Phil learns he cannot save 
his life for himself and still claim 
Christ as Lord. 


A 30 minute, 16 m.m. sound and 
color picture. All dialog with or- 





iginal orchestral score. 





adopted as its motto for guests—“The 
visitor who stays too long causes the 
patient to stay longer.” 

It cannot be overemphasized that we 
must not stay too long. The patient will 
ask you to stay longer. He wants to 
be a good host, may even wish that 
you stay, but he is more weary than 
he thinks until after you are gone. 
You are doing him a favor when you 
tell him that you will come again, then 
leave. Be sure to keep your word and 
return. 

How then, shall the pastor conduct 
himself during the brief calls he makes 
on patients. Circumstances must deter- 
mine whether or not you always offer 
prayer. To say that there is no use to 
go unless you pray may not be exactly 
right. There may be circumstances un- 
der which you serve the patient’s needs 
better if you refrain from offering 
prayer in his presence. I asked one 
octogenerian, if he wished me to pray. 
With a sly twinkle in his one good eye, 
he remarked: “Not this time, pastor. 
It makes it seem too much like the end 
of things.” Respect feelings. 

Prayer: When and How 

In any event, if prayer is made and 
the patient is conscious, his permis- 
sion, or at least his approval should be 
had. It may be that he has something 
specific for which he desires prayers 
to be said. Talk with him about pray- 
ing before you pray. If he is uncon- 
scious, prayer is not useless. Prayer 
will penetrate the conscious, the un- 
conscious, the subconscious. Prayer 


SALE PRICE $265.00 


will penetrate even where the sur- 
geon’s instrument will not. If the pa- 
tient is a child, take care he does not 
get the idea that you are praying be- 
cause you expect him to die. The pa- 
tient must not be frightened. The 
prayer should be brief, filled with hope, 
neither long nor loud. 


A patient in my parish was greatly 
disturbed by the noisy praying and 
shouting being done in an adjoining 
room for another patient. Indeed, the 
entire floor was disturbed. When some 
of the hospital staff remonstrated with 
the participants, the noise-makers re- 
minded them that, if they were Chris- 
tians, they would not be disturbed by 
a prayer meeting. The hospital may be 
a place where prayer needs to be made, 
but it is hardly the place for a field 
day with people who scream their 
prayers at the top of their voices. 
God hears a whisper. 

About the value of timing calls most 
advantageously, I learned much from a 
good doctor friend of mine. We met 
often in the hospital while we were 
both making our calls. He said that 
he always called on his patients as 
late in the day as he could. His theory 
was that the patient needed whatever 
comfort such a call could give him 
when he was about to face the long 
night alone. Seeing wisdom in the good 
doctor’s suggestion, I have tried to 
follow his plan and when possible, call 
on people as near retiring time as con- 
ditions will permit. 

However, regardless of the time of 


day when we make our calls on the 
patients in the hospital, there are some 
suggestions which we can follow with 
profit. Above all things, let the call be 
cheerful. It need not, should not be 


boisterous, loud, funny, or clownish, but 
it should be cheerful. “A cheerful heart 
doeth good like a medicine.” It helps 
the one who has it to help the one who 
| doesn’t. 


It is never necessary to talk or to 
pray loudly or long. Quiet is healing. 
If the patient is gravely ill, get as 
close as convenient, look him squarely 
in the eye, hold his hand, or place your 
hand on his shoulder, or his forehead 
and speak directly to him with confi- 
dence and hope in your words. There is 
healing in the word. There is healing 
in the touch. But either a loud voice or 
a whisper will disturb him, 

Show due deference to all others in 


the same room. Omit none whether they 
| are patients or visitors. Speak to other 


patients. If prayer is offered, ask the 
others if you may include them in your 
prayers. If they are only visitors, ask 
them to join you in the prayer time. If 


| possible, close the door to the sickroom 
| or ward while prayer is offered. This 


will make interruption and confusion 
less likely. If a nurse is present, she 
will gladly take her post at the door, 
within, and prevent the prayer being 
interrupted unceremoniously. 

While talking with a patient, encour- 
age him about those who are caring 
for him. If you speak of his doctor, 
speak well of him. The nurse and doc- 
tor are doing their best for the pa- 
tient. They are overworked and under- 
staffed. They cannot give as much indi- 
vidual attention to each patient as they 
would like. A great many times, a 
word from the pastor, if it is the right 
word, can help to make better relation- 
ships between patients and those who 
are caring for them. If you can help 
the patient to have confidence in the 
nurses and doctors, you will make their 
job easier and help the patient to re- 
cover more rapidly. 

Deference to Doctors and Nurses 

To the above end, show due defer- 
ence to doctors and nurses. Their work- 
ing space is small. Hospital rooms are 
crowded. These people must have room 
to work. If you do call after regular 
visiting hours, that will be the time that 
they are busiest. You can help them 
immeasurably by keeping out of their 
way. You can do your part without 
getting in their way. 

If an operation, or some other atten- 
tion to the patient is imminent and you 
wish to pray with the patient at once, 
those who are to attend the needs of 
the patient will respect your wish by 
tarrying for your ministry, provided 

(Turn to page 52) 
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Biographical Sermon for January 


Benjamin Franklin — Philosopher, Scientist 


by yf wi | 


For the Lord wisdom. 


Proverbs 2:6. 


giveth 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was born 
January 17, 1706, in Boston. He 

died in 1790. He was one of the 
heroes of the War of Independence 
and he did much for the establishment 
of American independence. His last 
public act was to address a petition 
to Congress for the abolition of slavery. 
When Franklin was twelve he was 
reading Defoe’s Essays Upon Projects. 
It contained hints on banking, friendly 
societies, celleges for girls and asy- 
lums for idiots. He carried out nearly 
every one of these projects in later life. 


Franklin read Defoe’s book and Cot- 
ton Mather’s Essays to Do Good, be- 
cause in his poor home there was little 
else to read. When he was eighty, 
referring to Mather’s book, he said: 
“This volume gave me such a turn for 
thinking as to have an influence on my 
conduct through life, for I have always 
set a greater value on the character of 
a doer than on any other kind of repu- 
tation, and if I have been a useful 
citizen the public owes the advantage 
of it to that book.” 


It was intended that Franklin should 
become a minister. But either through 
a lack-of means or a distaste for the- 
ology the idea was abandoned. Instead 
he became an apprentice in his broth- 
er’s printing shop. The brothers were 
not congenial and Benjamin broke his 
indentures and went to Philadelphia. 
He arrived there penniless and friend- 
less. 


Within six years he controlled both 
the Pennsylvania Gazette and the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. From then on 
he was actively engaged as editor, 
author, economist, scientist and states- 
man. Poor Richard’s Almanac was 
first published in 1732. 

Here is a characteristic story. “What 
is the price of this book?” asked a man 
who was browsing in Franklin’s book- 
store. “One dollar,” replied the clerk. 
“Is Mr. Franklin in?” asked the man. 
“Yes, he is very busy in the press 
room.” “Well, I want to see him.” 
Franklin was called and the man 
asked, “What is the lowest that you 
can take for that book?” “One dollar 
and a quarter,” said Franklin. “One 


’ 


dollar and a quarter, why your clerk 
asked me only a dollar just now.” 
“True,” said Franklin, “and I 
better afford to take a dollar than to 
leave my work.” The man demanded: 
“Well, come now, tell me your lowest 
price for this book.” “One dollar and a 
half,” replied Franklin. Fearing that 
the price might go even higher, the 
customer paid the money and left the 


could 


store. 

A young man once expressed his 
surprise to Franklin that the posses- 
sion of riches should be attended with 
undue solicitude. Franklin took an 
apple from a basket and gave it to a 
child who could hardly grasp it. He 
then gave him a second apple which 
filled the other hand. Taking a third, 
he offered that also. The child after 
many ineffectual attempts to hold the 
three apples, dropped the last one and 
burst into tears. “See, there is a little 
man with more riches than he can en- 
joy,” said Franklin. 

When Franklin was in Paris, he was 
ridiculed for his love of the Bible. He 
was determined to find out how many 
had read it. He informed one of the 
learned societies of which he was a 
member, that he had come acress a 
story of pastoral life in ancient times 
that appeared to him very beautiful 
and he would like to have the judgmeut 
of the society upon it. Franklin had 
a person with a fine voice read to them 
the Book of Ruth. They were delight- 
ed and asked that the manuscript be 
printed. “It is printed and is a part 
of the Bible,” said Franklin. 

One of the last letters Franklin 
wrote was addressed to his sister. He 
said: “As to my health it continues as 
usual, sometimes better, sometimes 
worse. And with respect to the happi- 
ness hereafter which you mention, I 
have no doubt about it, confiding as I 
do in the goodness of that Being who 
through so long a life has conducted 
me with so many instances of it.” 

Referring to Franklin, Lord Broug- 
ham said: “Of all this great man’s 
scientific excellencies the most remark- 
able is the smallness, the simplicity, 
the apparent inadequacy of the means 
which he employed in his experimental 
researches. His discoveries were all 
made with hardly any apparatus at 

(Turn to page 47) 
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Religion in the British Isles 
by Albert SD, Bolden 


1951 
The writer would like to send his 


| best New Year wishes to the readers 


| of Church Management. 


One of the 


best promises of God with which to step 
out into a year likely to be as eventful 


| “As thy days, thy strength shall be. 


as 1951 is a great favorite of mine — 


” 


The New Roman Dogma 
A feeling of real distress has swept 


| the British churches at what they feel 
| to be the inept action of the Church of 


Rome in proclaiming the new dogma 


| of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary. 


I append two abridged verdicts from 
Anglican and Free Church authorities 


respectively. 





1. Anglican 

“We must at once state publicly that 
the Church of England does not and 
cannot hold this doctrine to be a neces- 
sary part of the Catholic Faith, belief 


| in which may be required of members 


of the Church. 

“The Church of England renders hon- 
our and reverence to the Mother of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. But there is not the 
smallest evidence in the Scriptures or 
in the teaching of the early Church of 
belief in the doctrine of her bodily 
assumption. The Church of England 
refuses to regard as requisite for a 
saving faith any doctrines or opinions 
which are not plainly contained in the 
Scriptures. 

“We profoundly regret that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has chosen by this 
act to increase dogmatic differences in 
Christendom and has thereby gravely 
injured the growth of understanding 
between Christians based on a common 
possession of the fundamental truths 
of the Gospel.” Signed: Geoffrey Can- 
tuar: Cyril Ebor. 


2. Free Church 

“Sir — Now that the Pope has defi- 
nitely declared tte Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary to be a dogma of 
faith, I am asked by the Free Church 
Federal Council to make a brief state- 
ment. 

“If this proclamation were addressed 
only to members of the Church of 
Rome, Free Churchmen would be dis- 
tressed. But with the utmost publicity 
the Pope is speaking to the world and 
is claiming to speak in the exercise of 
a divinely conferred infallibility. Free 
Churchmen therefore are driven to say 
that they have not so learned Christ. 


The truth as it is in Jesus which they 
have learned from the New Testament 
finds no place for this dogma, which 
therefore should not be included in 
things vital for saving faith. Funda- 
mentally we are gravely disturbed not 
because this action erects—as it does— 
a formidable barrier to any future 
Church reunion, but mach more because 
it may have lamentable deterrent ef- 
fects now upon any seeker after the 
way of salvation. 

“When we see, as now we do, entrance 
into a present and full experience of 
our Lord’s redeeming activity in the 
soul of any man made, in effect, depen- 
dent upon that for which there is no 
scrap of Biblical evidence, we are un- 
able to keep silence but must emphati- 
cally protest that this is a departure 
from the purity of the faith laid down 
once for all in holy writ. Yours faith- 
fully,” W. E. Farndale, Moderator, Free 
Church Federal Council. 

Minister Shortage—Scotland 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas Caldwell, sen- 
ior clerk to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, who is Con- 
vener of the Church of Scotland Com- 
mittee on Education for the Ministry, 
pointed out that unless more students 
took the Divinity courses there would 
be an alarming decrease in the number 
of licentiates for 1952, the figure being 
66 against an annual need of 100. The 
reason for the decrease was that the 
supply of war service candidates for 
the ministry has now ceased. Dr. Cald- 
well appealed to ministers to put the 
calling of the ministry before the young 
men of their congregation. Professor 
J. G. Riddell, of Glasgow University, 
also declared that the situation was 
difficult. He stressed, however, that 
care should be taken that those recom- 
mended for the ministry were suitable 
in order to maintain the high standard 
of the Scottish ministry. 

Broadcasting Religion 

From October 9-13 representatives of 
radio organizations in 10 different coun- 
tries of Western Europe met at Chi- 
chester to discuss the aims and methods 
of religious broadcasting. 

One session was devoted to the use 
of television in this field and France’s 
representative described how television 
had been used for religious programs 
in that country. At another session, 
religious controversy was discussed, 
following a paper by the representative 
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of the Liberal in | 
Holland. 

Although it was possible at the end | 
of the conference to draw up an agreed | 
statement of basic aims and methods, it | 
became clear during the conference that 


Protestant group 


both of these differed widely according | 


to two factors: 

(a) the position of the churches in 
the countries concerned, and 

(b) the constitution of the 
casting organizations. 

These two factors occasioned a wide 
variety in aims and subsequently af- 
fected many of the methods. There are 
Dutch radio organizations whose total 
programs are planned entirely from the 


broad- 


point of view of a religious position. 


There are others which are completely 
neutral in religious matters. 
The B.B.C., which convened this con- 


ference, the first of its kind, is unique | 


in having a separate religious broad- 
casting department. 
World Anglican Congress for U.S. A. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, U.S. A., has 


been selected as the site of a world-wide | 


congress of the Anglican communion to 


be held in August, 1953, the first such | 


meeting since 1908. 

About 1,000 bishops and representa- 
tive clergy and laity from 325 dio- 
ceses are expected for the congress. 

The congress was authorized by Ang- 
lican bishops at the 1948 Lambeth Con- 
ference in London. It will differ from 
a Lambeth congress in that clergy and 
laity as well as bishops will be in atten- 
dance. 

Purpose of the congress is “to wit- 
ness to our common faith and to confer 
on matters of common interest.” 

The Anglican communion is com- 
posed of episcopal churches throughout 
the world that owe their origin to the 
ancient churches of the British Isles 
and which are in communion with the 
see of Canterbury. It has approxi- 
mately 37,000,000 communicants. 


The fact that the World Council of 


Churches will hold its Second Assem- 


bly in Evanston, Illinois, also in Aug- | 
ust, 1953, is expected to make it pos- | 


sible for many delegates to attend both 
events. 

A Unity Chapel 
recent war 


During the Coventry 


Cathedral was destroyed in a particu- | 
larly disastrous air attack upon the | 


city. It has now been sufficiently re- 
stored for the first service to be held 
in the rebuilt Unity Chapel. This took 
the form of a German service, appro- 
priately enough, and was attended by 
many former German P.O.W.’s. 


Dr. A. M. Chirgwin’s New Appointment 


At a recent meeting of the Standing 
Committee of the United Bible Societies 
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- Biographical Sermon 


(From page 45) 


all, and if at any time he had been 
led to employ instruments of a some- 
what less ordinary description, he 
never rested satisfied until he had, as 
the 


process by resolving the problem with 


it were, afterwards translated 
such simple machinery that you might 
say he had done it wholly unaided by 
apparatus. The experiments by which 
the identity of lightning and electricity 
were demonstrated, were made with a 
sheet of brown paper, a bit of twine or 
silk thread and an iron key.” 

Franklin attributed his success in 
public life, not to his talents or skill- 
ful speaking, but to his known integ- 
rity of character. 

Elbert Hubbard called Franklin the 
“Foremost All-around American.” He 


wrote: “We know of no man who ever 
lived a fuller life, a happier life, a life 
more useful to other men than Ben- 
jamin Franklin. He gave the constant 
effort of his life to his country.” 


CELEBRATING 
January 18, 1920 
Two centuries and fourteen years ago, 
Ben Franklin’s busy span of life be- 
gan; 
(Perhaps ’twas somewhat longer than 
a span, 
But thus the phrase is, and we leave 
it so.) 
sage, inventor, 
man—oh, 
A dozen callings claim him as a fan! 
But first of all he was a Printer Man— 
And printers here their reverence may 
show— 


Wit, patriot, states- 


Thus may 
indite 

A sonnet to the man whose voice and 
pen 

Made tyrants tremble in transcendent 
terror; 

To printers I submit these lines I 
write, 

Trusting that they will honor Brother 
Ben 

By setting up these lines without an 
error! 


they celebrate: I here 


Ted Robinson in 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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Religion in the British Isles 
(From page 47) 


| it was agreed to collaborate with the 
| World Council of Churches. This was 


accepted by the W.C.C. in July at Tor- 


| onto. Dr. A. M. Chirgwin, the very able 
| retiring General Secretary of the Lon- 


don Missionary Society has been asked 
to preside over this joint effort which 


| will specialize in the problem of evan- 


gelism. Dr. Chirgwin will commence 
his task in January next. 
The Churches and the British Peace 
Committee 
Much concern has been occasioned 


| through the Christian public of Great 
| Britain at the summary treatment 


meted out by State and Ecclesiastical 
officials to the promoters in Britain of 
the Stockholm Peace Petition and the 
Sheffield Peace Congress. The Prime 


| Minister stigmatized the effort as bogus 


—the Archbishop of Canterbury dis- 
couraged the clergy from participation 
—the Home Office turned back many 
distinguished delegates. After a single 
meeting the Congress adjourned to 
Warsaw. More sinister than this is the 
tendency to “smear” every peace effort 
with the charge of Communist-inspired. 

This is really offering a monopoly of 
Peace on a plate to Communism and is 
the worst tactic conceivable. The whole 
thing has made labor very uneasy in 
the country and has greatly embar- 
rassed the old established peace organi- 
zations. One suspects the policy of 
reflecting the bad conscience of the 
present Government over its surrender 
to the war-mentality. Even so pro- 
nouncedly a non- Pacifist Christian 


| weekly like the Christian World has 


protested at the Government’s treat- 
ment of the conference. 
Tail-piece 
A Vicar received a call from a num- 


| ber of boys. “What do you boys want?” 
| he asked. “Please sir, we are out col- 
| lecting equipment for a cricket club.” 
| “Oh, if it’s money you are after you 


needn’t come to me.” “It isn’t money 
we're asking, sir,” replied the boys. 


| “We only thought that perhaps you 


would let us have a couple of those 
bats the sexton says ‘you keep in your 
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This Preacher Takes the Congregation Back Stage 





The Sermon and How It Grew 
by ya ae Groetsema* 


HERE are two questions regarding 

the ministry which loom large in 

the layman’s mind. The first ques- 
tion is: What does the minister do with 
his time? After all, he speaks only 
twenty minutes on Sunday. The second 
is: How does he manage to find some- 
thing to preach about each Sunday? 
The first question doesn’t concern me 
this morning; the second does. 

The ministry, as a profession, has 
long been likened to that of the shep- 
herd. Indeed much of the work of the 
pastor is that of the shepherd of souls. 
The other aspect of the ministry is equ- 
ally important, and that is the role of 
preacher. Sometimes one or the other 
overshadows the work of the minister; 
in fact, seldom do we find in one person 
the completely satisfying pastor and 
completely satisfying preacher. Both 
are ancient and honorable professions, 
both trace their origin to ancient times 
in Israel. They developed side by side 
in the history of the Israelite’s reli- 
gious life. 

This morning I should like to have us 
think of the preaching ministry in a 
somewhat different fashion than we are 
accustomed to think of it. I want us 
to think of it as a specialized kind of 
gardening, for unless the sermon grows 
from the seeds planted in the mind and 
the heart of the preacher, he is only 
giving voice to second-hand ideas that 
never carry the seal of authenticity of 
his own soul. 

And so, we shall consider briefly the 
soil, the seed, the care of the plant 
itself, and finally, the harvest; for all 
four of these steps must be considered 
if we are to answer our question on the 
sermon and how it grew. 

I 

Grandparents, parents, sisters, broth- 
ers, teachers, friends, books, experi- 
ences of joy, pain, sorrow, triumph, 
defeat — all of these influence the soil 
of the mind and heart into which the 
seed falls; but by far the greatest fac- 
tor com.s not from the study or from 
the influence of friends, but seems to be 
the very essence of the Divine Call 
itself—that strange ability to see ser- 
mons everywhere. This sensitivity of 
mind that recognizes sermon seeds in 
human life, in books, in texts, is known 
to -the profession as the homiletical 
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mind, and blessed indeed is the man to | 
whom this grace is given, for his work | 
is always a joy and never an arduous | 
task. There are always for him more | 
sermons waiting to be preached than | 
he shall ever have time to preach in 


his whole lifetime. 


But the soil of the sermon, as with 


all other kinds of soil, must be fed, it 


must be cared for lest it deteriorate, | 
become dry, hard, and unfruitful. The | 
minister’s mind must be fed by hours | 
of disciplined reading and study. He 
must have time for quiet meditation; | 
and then, too, travel, conversation with 
all sorts and conditions of men, prayer | 
and devotional reading —all of these | 
aids in the prevention of ‘soil erosion’ | 


within the minister’s mind. 


Last, but far from least, is the min- 


ister’s home. He does have a home — 
many people and many groups within 
the community forget this fact! — and 


if his home is the place where he can | 
let down, find joy, recreation, under- | 
standing criticism, and emotional rein- | 
forcement, then the soil of his mind is | 
constantly being richly fed and made 


receptive for the sermon-seed. 


In spite of all of this, I fear that some 
seeds still fall on stony ground, some 
upon sandy soil, and all too few fall | 
upon the soil where the yield is ten, | 


twenty, and perhaps rarely even a 


hundred-fold. 
II 
We come now to the heart of the 
matter, and that is the seed—the seed 


itself. Let it be said from the start that | 


sermon-seeds can be bought. There are 
books available for ministers, if they 
so desire, books that carry sermon out- 
lines for every Sunday in the year — 
sermons that are someone else’s of 
course, but that can be used in an emer- 
gency. Personally, I have never pur- 
chased that kind of book; I would find 
it very difficult to preach another man’s 
sermon. I like to think of my sermoniz- 
ing as representing, at the very best, 
a friendship garden where many seeds 


coming from many friendly person’s | 


minds are finding root, and under the 


care of my own personality and my own | 
study, are now blossoming in my own | 
garden. This friendship idea, of course, | 


can be overdone. If one limits the seeds 


as coming from only one or two people, | 


men whom he admires in the ministry, 
for example, then the man’s sermoniz- 
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ing is necessarily limited. And then, of 
course, the seeds sometimes simply 
blow into the garden, and no man can 
tell where the idea originally came 
from or who planted it in his garden. 
For myself, I discover that there are 
three main sources for the ideas that 
I have in sermons. 

The first source is by conversation 
with people, perhaps in my pastoral 
relationships. Some of you here will 
remember that soon after I came to 
Newton Highlands, I announced that I 
was preaching a sermon on “Four 
Anchors for the Soul.” Somewhere in 
the moving process that sermon was 
lost, and I proceeded to preach another 
sermon on that particular Sunday. One 
person has, in a half-joking way, con- 
stantly reminded me that he is still 
waiting for the ‘anchors for his soul.’ 
And so, if you will recall, early this 
fall, I preached a sermon in which that 
text was used, and as the case so often 
is, the man who had been waiting four 
years for that sermon, was not in 
church on that particular morning. But 
throughout the four years that he 
waited, his joking remark that he was 
waiting for anchors for his soul, was 
very true; it was a seed planted and 
it finally grew into a sermon. 

Another example of how conversa- 
tion helps in planting the seed for a 
sermon came in the conversation with 
a layman out on the West Coast when 
he said to me, “Why can’t ministers 
say ‘Take up your bed and walk’; you 
leave all the ideas about divine healing 
to the wild fundamentalists.” That idea 
took root and eventually blossomed 
forth in the sermon, “How Jesus Heals 
Today.” Still another source is the 
conversations that I overhear. I heard 
a woman say during the war, “Where 
is God? Why doesn’t He do some- 
thing?” And that gave me the seed 
for a sermon on “Where Is God and 
What Is He Doing?” 

Books, of course, are a veritable mine 
of sermon ideas: biographies, travel, 
even mystery stories. Some of you will 
remember a sermon I once preached on 
“Being a Christian—But With Reserva- 
tions”; that sermon got its seed from 
Willkie Collins’ mystery story, “The 
Moonstone.” 

The minister must also read books, 
as I have said before, that are not pri- 
marily sermon material but just good 
discipline for his mind. There are books 
to be read on methods and techniques, 
and every once in a while one of these 
books furnishes the idea for a sermon. 
Many ministers say that if they get 
one idea for a sermon out of a book, 
it is worth its purchase price. In addi- 
tion to all of these books, there is, of 
course, THE book—the Bible. And 
here the minister finds, if not all, most 
of his inspiration for his preaching. 
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And it is interesting that in modern 
Protestantism there is again a great 
turning towards the Bible as the source- 
book for, not only our preaching, but 
all of our faith. 

There are, in addition to these defi- 
nitely noted sources of sermon-seeds, 
those others which seem to grow we 
know not how or why; perhaps it is 
called inspiration. You may be curious 
as to how the present sermon got its 
start. It got its start because many 
times I have been asked the question, 
“How do you find something new to 
preach about every Sunday?” and as 
I sat last summer in July thinking 
about my sermon program for the fall, 
that question persisted for several days 
in my mind, and finally it occurred to 
me that perhaps I should try to answer 
it, and then my congregation would 
understand my interest in preaching 
and the importance that I attach to it. 

In addition to these sources, of 
course, there are in every minister’s 
homiletical garden those plants, those 
beloved themes that come forth year 
after year as do much-loved and fami- 
liar flowers, but in different colors. 
These are the great themes that must 
be touched upon again and again, 
themes like God and His Love, themes 
that deal directly with the redeeming 
work of Jesus Christ in human life and 
society, themes like sin and salvation 
and immortality, the glories and the 
wonders of the Christian Church. These 
must grow and continue to grow in 
every minister’s homiletical garden. 

There are, too, those rank weeds that 
must be torn out by the roots; I refer 
to the ever-present temptation to say 
the popular thing, to deal with the 
popular topic, in preference to dealing 
with the timeless and the eternal. 


Il 


There comes, then, the next step — 
the care of the garden. Some ministers 
follow the hot-house method; in other 
words, one particular idea is chosen and 
then, by some means of forced growth, 
forced attention, one plant is developed 
each week, and all the energy and care 
and worry the minister is capable of 
is put on one sermon. Personally, I do 
not work well in that way; I keep a 
“Work Book,” where each idea has a 
page to itself, and so the seeds are 
planted in the peaceful, leisurely, phone- 
free days of the summer; and gradu- 
ally, by slow, normal growth and devel- 
opment, with several growing at the 
same time, sermons develop through the 
fall and winter months. This or that 
one may develop more quickly than the 
others and so demand a quicker chance 
for delivery. But, by the time the 
Tuesday of each succeeding week ar- 
rives, this one or that one is well under 
cultivation. And so it has been, for 
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example in this case. This one has been 
under cultivation from the month of 
July and now the month of October is 
half over. Much of the help for this 
sermon came from a book that I was 
reading last summer on the Prophets; 
it actually had nothing to do with 
preaching. But the final help came 
early this week, and so the outline was 
finished on Tuesday; on Wednesday and 
Thursday it was finished in manuscript, 
on Thursday afternoon it was recorded, 
and on Friday the manuscript, all 
typed and ready to be preached was on 
my desk. 
IV 

The harvest—the final test, of course, 
of the week of careful thought and 
reading and prayer comes at 10:45 on 
Sunday morning. At that particular 
time, the minister of this church at 
least, always wonders just what the 
harvest will be. Who knows what effect 
the sermon will have? How can we 
measure results? Ministers wonder 
about the results of their sermons; per- 
haps the hardest lesson for a young 
minister to learn is that he must let 
God care for the results. The old-time 
evangelist, of course, could measure the 
effectiveness of their preaching by the 
number of converts that come down the 
sawdust trail. But the modern minister 
has no such definite measure of the 
success of his preaching. Yet, as I come 
into the pulpit, very often there comes 
up from the congregation a friendly, 
warm, spiritual buoyancy that is like 
a mighty wave that sweeps aside any 
doubts or fears that I may have con- 
cerning the sermon. Over and over 
again the congregation’s confidence in 
me has been the thing that has buoyed 
me up and enabled me to do my best 
in the pulpit. On the whole I think 
congregations are sympathetic and are 
eager to hear what the minister has 
to say. 

The minister himself has many stand- 
ards by which he judges the harvest. 
He recognizes, for example, that every 
sermon is always to be tested by his 
own inner sincerity and by the witness 
of his own life in the community. The 
mortal terror of every minister is that 
he shall say something that is given 
the lie to by his own life, or that he 
shall set a goal for others that he him- 
self has not attained or at least is not 
conscientiously striving after, 

The sermon, as a rule, if the minister 
is to be satisfied with it, must drive 
towards some moral and spiritual deci- 
sion. It must divide men into two 
camps, making friends of the Lord of 
some, and enemies of others. At times, 
it must shake men’s complacency, 
searching out the very moral founda- 
tions of settled habits and patterns of 
living, causing them to think and to 
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act. As my father-in-law puts it, 
“every sermon must drive a nail.” 

For myself, again, unless I feel about 
a sermon in a way that is difficult to 
describe—unless I can say that it must 
be preached—unless I feel within my- 
self, “Woe is me if I preach not this 
sermon!”—then I’m not satisfied with 
it and I never do my best with it. My 
father-in-law, who is eighty years old, 
says that he is preaching better ser- 
mons now than he ever has because he 
measures each one to this standard— 
“It might be my last sermon.” After 
all, all ministers feel that way to a 
certain extent. There is in addition to 
this feeling about the necessity of 
preaching, a feeling of responsibility 
for a great amount of time. For exam- 
ple, if there are two hundred and fifty 
listening members (we’ll let the others 
sleep!); but if there are two hundred 
and fifty listening members and he 
preaches about twenty-five minutes, 
that adds up to almost seventy-one 
hours of time — almost three days. Is 
it any wonder that he feels some anxi- 
ety about the harvest when he is re- 
sponsible for that much time out of 
individual lives? 

Pierre Van Paasen, in the Days of 
Our Years, tells the story of an old 
French priest who got up one Sunday 
morning to preach a sermon, and in it 
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he said, “When I am called up before 
the Lord, and He shall say to me, 
‘Pastor, where are thy sheep?’, I shall 
not answer Him. He shall say to me a 
second time, ‘Where are thy sheep?’, 
and I shall say a second time, ‘I do not 
know.’ And a third time the Lord will 
ask me, ‘Where are thy sheep?’, and 
I shall look at the Lord of the Harvest 
and say, ‘My Lord, they were not sheep 
but a pack of wolves.’” It must be a 
tragic thing for a minister to feel at 
the close of his ministry that his sheep 
were not sheep, but something else. 
The one great fear that I have in my 
ministry is that some of the sheep will 
be missing when that final roll call is 
made in that land that God has pre- 
pared for all of those who love Him, 
and that the sheep will be missing 
through carelessness or neglect on my 
part—neglect in the tending of my 
homiletical garden, so that they went 
off on their own, finding better food for 
their souls among the husks of the world 
than they could find in the church of 


which I had been appointed the min- 


ister. 

There is an old saying that famous 
churches do not make famous ministers, 
but praying churches can make good 
ministers. And I hope that in thus shar- 
ing with you this little inside look into 
how I work, that when you think of me 
and think of the ministry that I am 
trying to carry on in this place, you 
will ask God’s blessing upon it. To- 
gether—minister and people—we can 
make this church a blessing, and the 
seeds which perchance grow to fruition 
in my mind and are scattered abroad 
through the sermon, will grow, take 
root, and bear fruit in the minds and 
hearts of others, thus blessing the 
whole community. 


Hospital Calling 

(From page 44) 
there is no emergency and provided 
that they know you will be prompt and 
discreet with their time. I always in- 
vite the doctor and the nurse to remain 


| in effect. 


| in the room during the prayer. They 
| always comply. 


They are always in- 
cluded in the prayer. 
Never sit on the bed of the patient, 


| no matter who the patient may be. 


Don’t do it, even if they invite you to 


| do so. You had better sit on the floor 
| than on the bed, better still not sit 


at all. Better not stay long enough to 
sit down. 

It is wise to move about the room as 
little as possible and to do that little 


| moving as carefully as possible. There 
| are a great many gadgets of one kind 


and another in use in the sick room 
from time to time. These offer quite 
an obstacle course to those who move 
within the room. It can prove quite 
embarrassing as well as distressing if 
one inadvertently dislocates some of 
the equipment. 

When making calls in the contagion 
wards, if there are such, it is wise to 
observe carefully all of the regulations 
When mask and gown are 
required, wear them without protest 
or comment. The patient knows who 
is behind the mask and disguise. You 
may not look as good as you do on 
Sunday morning in the pulpit, but you 
may actually do as much good. I knew 
one man who disliked to wear the mask. 
Once in the patient’s room he would 
remove the mask from his face. He 
was a spoiled child who matured only 
in size. He could have done the patient, 
himself and others grave injury. 

It is a good thing to ask the nurse 
in charge of the floor or division where 


| you are calling, whether the patient is 
| ready to receive your call. They appre- 


ciate your willingness to cooperate with 


| them to that extent. 


Don’t ask for favors on special privi- 
leges for your friends. The doctors and 
nurses know what is best for them and 
will attend their needs. Those in charge 
are as anxious that the patient be re- 
turned home promptly as the patient is. 
They won’t keep them a day longer 
than they need to. Indeed, there are 
some patients they would like to send 
home sooner than they dare. Don’t 
make it harder for everyone. 

Don’t call when you have a cold. You 
may wish to be rid of it but don’t rid 
yourself of it by giving it to those who 
are sick and others who care for them. 
If you are sick, stay away from other 
sick people. And, for conscience sake, 
when you call, don’t talk about how 
poorly you feel, or how poorly some 
mutual friend is doing. You are an 
ambassador of good cheer. Carry your 
best samples with you. 

Whatever you do, don’t neglect the 
sick and injured who are in need of 
your ministry. Remember those sol- 
emn but rewarding words of One who 
said: “I was sick . . . and ye visited 
me.” 
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| 
HERE is so much talk today about meaning. In 1932, Cockroft and Wal- | 


super bombs, atom spys, civilian 

defense against atomic warfare 
and the like that we are in danger of 
losing sight of the fact that the re- 
lease of atomic energy will confer great 
benefits on humanity, if society chooses 
to have it so. 

As a physician, I will talk princip- 
ally about the medical applications of 
atomic energy. This should not be 
taken to mean, however, that equally 
useful applications will not occur in 
technology. The release of atomic en- 
ergy is only the latest of many tools 
that man has discovered how to use 
for his own ends. When he discovered 
how to employ a piece of wood as a 
club, he perceived its value for pro- 
tecting himself against wild animals 
and for killing game. He also used it 
to kill other men. Whether he used it 
first to kill other men or in the rela- 
tively peaceful pursuit of game is not 
known. When he discovered how to 
control fire he first used it to frighten 
wild animals away, to keep himself 
warm, and to bake pottery. But he 
also learned to employ it against other 
men by destroying their homes, or as a 
particularly cruel form of torture. 

So, too, with atomic energy. Man 
first observed the release of atomic 
energy as it occurs naturally in ra- 
dium and he used the radiations given 
off by nuclear disintegration to treat 
cancer and to illuminate watch dials. 
In 1919, he first learned how to pro- 
duce radioactive substances artificially. 
When he was able to produce useful 
amounts of radiophosphorus and ra- 
diosodium he was not long in apply- 
ing them in the treatment of disease. 
But as he learned more and more about 
how atomic energy behaved, he became 
aware that the energies released were 
fantastically great in relation to the 
infinitely small changes in mass which 
occurred. Einstein’s famous equation 
“E equals mc?” was first stated in 
1905. It now began to have practical 
Chief, Medical Branch, Division of Biology 


and Medicine, United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 


ton in Rutherford’s Laboratory in Eng- 


land had bombarded lithium with pro- | 


tons and produced two alpha particles 


or nuclei of the helium atom from each | 


lithium atom hit. The equation “one 
lithium atom plus one proton equals 
two alpha particles” 


would be expected if Einstein’s equa- 
tion were valid. In other words, Ein- 
stein had been right and the atom was 


established as a potential source of | 
tremendous energy. From this time | 
on, man dreamed of how to release and | 
control this energy. You are familiar | 
with the story of how he accomplished | 


this, urged on by the requirements of 
war. 

It is childish to wish that man had 
never discovered how to do this, just 


as childish as to wish that man had | 


never learned how to use fire. Actu- 
ally, in World War II more damage 
resulted from incendiary bombs than 
from the two explosions at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. This does not mean that 
if there had been more atomic bombs 
used the story would not have been 
different. The atomic bomb is an awful 
weapon. Such an application of atomic 
energy differs only in degree, however, 
from similar applications of fire made 
by man for the past several thousand 
years. 

The biological and medical scientist 
thinks of atomic energy in terms of 
the ionizing radiations produced, and 
the effects they have on living matter. 
He does not think of the number of 
calories of heat produced which could 
be put to work in factories, on ships, 
and the like. Nor does he think of 
atomic energy in terms of an explosive 
force excepting as he concerns him- 
self with combating some of the ef- 
fects of such an explosion in the event 
of war. 

This is not the place to expound at 
length on the nature of ionizing radia- 
tions. To give you a fair understand- 
ing would take a whole evening. In 


was calculated in | 
terms of the mass and energies in- | 
volved, and the results were found to | 
be in good approximation to those which | 
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as students never dared to dream it 
ever could, detailing an awe-in- 
spiring 


REVELATION OF THE 
AGES! 


Confirming Bible chronology 

Illuminating the Scriptures 

Showing the past, revealing the fu- 
ture 

Proving the mission of Calvary's 
Christ (4 startling eye-opener) 

Revealing the duration of the Gospel 
Age; now declaring 


OUR TIME IS SHORT 


(Numerous dates demonstrated, past 
and future) 


Convincing, Inspiring, 
Irrefutable! 


Reader-opinion—in substance : “Truly 
the H-bomb in serious literature”— 
1000 times more soul-stirring than 
the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs! 
“The Pyramid Speaks Symbolically” with 
numerous illustrative charts; in rich, red 
cloth binding $3.00, or sturdy paper back- 
ing $2.00, postage 15c extra. Remit by 
Money Order or currency (NO C.O.D.’s or 
Postal NOTES ; checks require 15c extra to 
cover Bank’s collection fee. 


PYRAMID CENTRE 


P. O. Box 577, Dept. C, 
Edmonton, Canada 
N.B—Dealers wanting a fast 
seller—write 
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order to give you a feel for what is 
meant, I will simply call your atten- 
tion to the fact that X-rays are a com- 
mon form of ionizing radiation. You 
are all more or less familiar with 
them. They differ from the gamma 
rays of radium and the gamma rays 
of an atomic blast with respect to the 
wave lengths and energy involved. The 
other forms of ionizing radiation which 
you hear about these days include 
alpha radiations produced by certain 
natural and artificial radioactive sub- 
stances and by high energy beams of 
alpha particles produced in particle 
accelerator machines. Beta radiation 
is given off by natural and artificial 
radioactive substances, and is also pro- 
duced as a high energy beam in the 
betatron. These radiations differ from 
one another and from “X” and gamma 
radiations by having different masses 
and different energies, the latter de- 
pendent upon the source of the par- 
ticles. Neutron Radiations are just 
what the name implies. Neutrons are 
given off by uranium and plutonium 
and are the principal radiations pres- 
ent in an atomic pile. They can be ac- 
celerated in cyclotrons to very high 
energy beams. 

The effects on living matter of all 
these types of ionizing radiations are 
similar to the effects produced by X- 
rays and radium. So it was natural 
that when new varieties of ionizing 
radiation became available they should 
be compared with X-rays and gamma 
rays in established fields of study. One 
of the principal uses of X-rays and 
radium aside from X-ray photography 
had been to treat cancer. Before any 
self-sustaining fission reactions were 
accomplished, neutron beams had been 
tried in the treatment of cancer, and 
radioisotopes had been used both to 
treat cancer and as tracers in the study 
of human physiology and bio-chemistry. 

Much has been said, and at times 
with some extravagance, concerning the 
eventual place of atomic energy in the 
future development of the medical and 
biological sciences. Great and prob- 
ably undue emphasis has been placed 
on the role of atomic energy in solving 
the cancer problem. This is quite un- 
derstandable in view of the fact that 
ivnizing radiations produced by the X- 
ray machine and by radium have for 
many years been of real, if limited, 
value in the treatment of cancer. 

Great Variety of Radiations 

The control and release of atomic en- 
ergy has provided a great variety of 
radiations and sources of radiation. 
Consequently, there are now available 
a greater variety of methods for using 
radiations to destroy cancer cells. These 
new tools have been and will continue 
to be exploited in the treatment of 


cancer. But it is becoming increasingly 
apparent, as was known all along to 
those most familiar with the subject, 
that the principal value of the appli- 
cation of atomic energy to medical and 
biological problems would probably not 
lie in the beneficial effects of properly 
administered ionizing radiations, use- 
ful as they have proved to be in many 
instances. It is rather the exploita- 
tion of the ready availability of radio- 
active forms of the atoms which make 
up living matter which eventually will 
have the greatest impact on the medi- 
cai and biological sciences. 

For instance, take the case of radio- 
iodine, widely publicized as the atomic 
cocktail for treating cancer of the thy- 
roid gland. Its limited usefulness in 
the treatment of cancer is exceeded by 
its recently recognized value in deter- 
mining the state of activity of the thy- 
roid gland. It yields vital data to the 
practicing physician on this point in 
many cases where the cruder and well- 
known basal metabolism test fails to 
furnish definitive information. 

Similarly, radiosodium, when it first 
became available, was tried in the 
treatment of leukemia much as radio- 
phosphorus is now used. Today, it is 
used as a tracer material in studying 
the nature of dropsy whether caused 
by heart disease, liver disease, or kid- 
ney disease. On the other hand, Car- 
bon 14 or radiocarbon has never been 
used to treat anything, but by labeling 
known chemical constituents of the 
body with it such as hormones, amino 
acids and the like, as well as vitamins 
and drugs, it is already unlocking many 
of the mysteries associated with the 
way in which these substances exert 
their influence on the body. It is per- 
forming a similar function in rela- 
tion to the behavior and requirements 
for life of cancer cells. 

Tracer work with radioisotopes is a 
very common method of studying bio- 
logical phenomena these days. To make 
radioactive isotopes artificially by 
means of cyclotrons is still a very 
costly way to produce them. Fortun- 
ately, many of the isotopes in demand 
for research occur as by-products of 
the fission. reactions which take place 
in atomic piles. At Oak: Ridge the di- 
rector of research has set up an Isotope 
Division which recovers and purifies 
radioisotopes and sends them all over 
the country to scientists engaged in 
tracer work and cancer research. 

The first biological work utilizing 
the isotope tracer technique was done 
with heavy hydrogen shortly after 
Urey in 1932 discovered how to con- 
centrate this naturally occurrence iso- 
tope of hydrogen. Ordinary hydrogen 
is the simplest of all atoms. It con- 
tains one proton or positive particle, 
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and one negatively charged particle the | 
outside the | 


electron circling around 
nucleus. Heavy hydrogen or deuter- 
ium is similar except that its nucleus 
contains, in addition to the proton, a 
neutron or uncharged particle. As neu- 
trons and protcns weigh very much 
the same and the weight of an electron 
is very much less, the heavy hydrogen 
atom weighs roughly twice as much as 
an ordinary hydrogen atom. Schoen- 
heimer at Columbia University first in- 
corporated heavy hydrogen into some 
hydrogen containing chemical com- 
pounds used by the body. By means of 
very laborious physical chemistry 
techniques he was able to detect the 
heavy hydrogen in other chemical com- 
pounds recovered from the animal 
studied and thus he was able to deduce 
that certain chemical reactions had 
taken place in the tissues. This heavy 
hydrogen isotope is very stable. It 
does not disintegrate or decay and give 
off radiations; it is not radioactive. 
That is why it was so difficult for 
Schoenheimer to do his pioneer tracer 
work. Tritium or thrice heavy hydro- 
gen, the relatively new H isotope, has 
three neutrons and one proton in its 
nucleus and is very unstable; it decays 
to helium by giving off a negatively 
charged beta particle as one of its 
neutrons becomes a proton. Hence, it 
is radioactive and lends itself admir- 
ably to extension of the type of work 
Schoenheimer began. 
Tracer Experimentation 

The simplest type of tracer experi- 
ment consists of injecting into the 
blood a small amount of some radioac- 
tive atom like I 131 and then by means 
of a Geiger-Mueller counter or similar 
device finding where it has gone. In 
the case of [ 131 in a normal person, 
it practically all accumulates in a few 
hours in the thyroid gland. One can 
put the radioactive atom into a salt. 
Thus, radioicdine is injected as sodium 
iodide. Radiophosphorus is injected as 
sodium phosphate. It goes to the lymph- 
nodes and blood-forming tissues in 
large part. That is why it is useful in 
treating leukemia. Radiosodium can 
be injected in the form of radioactive 
NaCI. It tends to go all over the body 
and especially into the tissue fluids. 
For this reason it is useful in the study 
of dropsy. This type of experiment 
tells us a lot about how the body uses 
iodine, phosphorus, sodium, potassium 
and the like. 

The presence of radioactivity in the 
tissue can be determined in three ways: 
(1) One may use counting devices such 
as the Geiger-Mueller counter over dif- 
ferent parts of the animal or over the 
tissue, (2) Microscopic sections of the 
tissues can be prepared and _ laid 
against a photographic film and the 
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Replace chipped or 
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radioactivity will indicate its presence 
by exposing the film in those regions 
where it is present, thus giving us a 
sert of skeleton outline of the distribu- 
tion of the radioactive substance, and 
(3) The chemical substance which is 
thought to contain the isotope can be 
extracted and purified by the usual 
If it does con- 


by counting techniques or by 


Another type of tracer work attempts 
to study the more complex organic 
compounds, how they are made in the 
body, and how they are broken down 


| and utilized. For this either the com- 
| pound itself is labeled or one of its 
| known or suspected building blocks is 


labeled. The labeling is frequently 
replacing a normal carbon 
in the meclecules with C14 or 
radioactive carbon. The only trouble 
here is that, in general, the easier it is 
for the chemist to do this trick, the 
more likely it is that the body will re- 
verse the change and spoil the experi- 
ment. 

There are all sorts of ways to label 
chemical compounds. It can be done 
in a test tube by usual chemical meth- 
ods using the radioactive element in- 
stead of the non-radioactive form in 
performing the necessary reaction. An- 
other method is to grow plants which 


! make the desired compound in an at- 


mosphere in which normal CO, is re- 
placed by CO, made with radiocarbon. 
In this way radioactive digitalis and 
radioactive morphine can be prepared. 
Still another method can be used. The 
compound can be bombarded by high en- 
ergy radiations which transform some 
of its atoms into radioactive isotopes in 
the same way that radiophosphorus and 
radiosodium were made in the 1930's. 
Or, one can produce radioactive pro- 
teins by feeding an animal amino acids 
labeled with radiocarbon. These be- 
come a part of the animal’s protein as 
it builds new protein. 

By these various means a host of 
useful radioactive compounds can be 
Radioactive fluorescein dyes 
which seek brain tumors can be used 
to locate the tumor. Antigens, the sub- 


| stances which stimulate the formation 
| of antibodies, can be made radioactive. 


This is a great boon to those who study 


| how the body combats infection. Radio- 
| active digitalis and radioactive mor- 
| phine promise to tell us much about 
' how these useful drugs act, and how 


the body disposes of them. Radioac- 


| tive sex-hormones have been prepared 
| and will help us to understand how 
| these large steroid molecules are made, 


how they act, and how they are de- 
stroyed in the body. Steroid compounds 
are involved in cancer, arteriosclerosis, 


and the functions of the adrenal gland. 

I could continue talking for a long 
time about the possible uses of the 
tracer technique, but I will content my- 
self with telling you of one other very 
ingenious way in which atomic energy 
has been put to use in solving the 
riddles of biology. For a number of 
chemical processes which occur in na- 
ture we know what the cell started 
with and we know what it produced, 
but many of the links in the chain of 
chemical reactions are unknown. It 
was observed in studies of the effects 
of radiation on molds that among the 
numerous genetic changes which oc- 
curred, certain mutants or abnormal 
forms appeared which were unable to 
complete certain chemical syntheses. 
Some complex substance normally pre- 
scnt in the mold could no longer be 
made. Instead a considerable amount 
of a less complex substance was present 
in the cell. What had happened was 
that the radiation had produced a new 
mold incapable of performing one step 
in a series of complicated reactions. 
The material which was accumulating 
represented a link in the chain beyond 
which this new mold was unable to go. 
In this way, biologists at California 
Institute of Technology are learning a 
great deal about how complex molecules 
are built in nature. 

What all this means to the medical 
and biological sciences can only be com- 
pared to what happened following the 
discovery of bacteria as the cause of 
disease. Typhoid, cholera and dysen- 
tery, the great scourges of mankind, 
soon became a rarity in civilized coun- 
tries. New and useful discoveries of 
how living matter behaves are taking 
place almost every day thanks to the 
radioactive tracer technique. If man 
will only give himself half a chance, 
the benefits to be reaped in better 
health, more productive farms, better 
materials for industry, and new sources 
of power can all be had for the asking. 


MINNESOTA PROTESTANT 
CENTER ADDS 
CONGREGATIONALISTS 

Minneapolis, Minnesota— The Con- 
gregational Conference of Minnesota 
has moved into the Minnesota Protes- 
tant Center here, thus becoming the 
ninth group to have offices in it. 

The others are the Minnesota Council 
of Churches, which established the cen- 
ter in 1948; the Minneapolis Church 
Federation; the Minnesota Methodist 
Board of Education; the Minnesota 
Methodist Centennial Movement; the 
Twin City Baptist Union; the Minne- 
sota Christian (Disciples of Christ) 
Missionary Society; the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church state head- 
quarters and the Protestant World 
newspaper regional offices.—RNS 





Church Pageant Highlights 
Mortgage Burning 
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HEN Arlington Heights, Illinois, 

Methodist Church recently found 

themselves mortgage free, they 
held a mortgage burning pageant dur- 
ing which they were taken back 100 
years by four colorful and dramatic 
scenes of the church’s history. Aided 
by members of the congregation, some 
of them descendants of the original 
founders of the church, they depicted 
such marks in the church’s history as: 

Scene one: The first quarterly con- 
ference held in 1840 with a congrega- 
tion that had grown from a mission to 
a recognized Methodist church with a 
frame house of worship and a pastor 
receiving $250 yearly. 

Scene two (shown): Another quar- 
terly conference held in 1860 when the 
president of the Ladies Aid asked that 
a kitchen and a recreation room be 
added. She was told by another mem- 
ber of the conference in no uncertain 


terms: “If you think you are going to 
get more money out of me for the 
building of a place for young hellions 
to gallivant around and kick up their 
heels in, you’ve got another think com- 
ing. Let us rest and worship God with- 
out a lot of fol-de-rol.” 

Scene three: The 1870’s, represented 
the celebration for an addition to the 
church building and construction of a 
steeple, something until then lacking. 

Scene four: 1928, when the corner- 
stone of the present building was laid. 
This scene ended in the burning of the 
mortgage papers in which most of the 
persons taking part in the pageant had 
a hand, including the present pastor, 
the Reverend Mr. Ismay. The pageant 
was produced and directed by Lester T. 
McAyliffe, aided by the church histor- 
ian with another member of the con- 
gregation as narrator. 
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OST of us dust our rooms every 

M “cs without thought as_ to 

whether or not we are dusting 
correctly. But there is a right way 
| and a wrong way. And if we value the 
| life and looks of our furniture, floors 
and merchandise it is important to use 
the right method. 

Cleaning of rooms can be brisk, ef- 
ficient and stimulating, or it can be 
tedious and time consuming. Much de- 
pends on the tools used; the more effi- 
cient the tools, the faster and easier 
the work. Some of the tools that have 
been recommended are vacuum clean- 
ers, complete with attachments; chem- 
ical-treated dusters and dust mops; 
carpet sweepers; and soft, clean dust 
cloths. 

Cleaning tools are good servants 
only when they receive the proper care. 
A vacuum cleaner lags when the dust 
bag is clogged with dirt; a_ soiled 
duster or dust mop is little better than 
none at all; a carpet sweeper can’t 
pick up dirt and dust if its brushes are 
filled with lint and hair; a harsh, 
“oily” cloth is worse than none at all, 
because it soils and scratches as it 
dusts. A few minutes a day spent in 
earing for your cleaning tools will 
pay good dividends in service. 

It is extremely important that walls 
be dusted regularly and often, if more 
difficult cleaning tasks are to be 
avoided. Walls that are neglected 
soon acquire a film of greasy dust that 
attracts and holds still more dust, and 
which inevitably becomes embedded and 
difficult to remove. Caution: Do not 
attempt to dust papered walls in soft 
coal or industrial regions; dusting 
papered walls is not advised because 
soot will be grimed into the paper no 
matter which method of dusting is 
used. 

However, where dust and cobwebs 
are the only problem, walls may be 
dusted with the suction attachment of 
the vacuum cleaner; or a soft wall- 
brush of hair, nylon or lambs wool 
with a long handle; or use a corn 
broom covered with a clean, soft cloth. 
In dusting walls work from the top 
down giving special attention to high 
mouldings. 

Care should be used in dusting cob- 
webs. If cobwebs are present, wheth- 
er they are spider or dust cobwebs, re- 


M 





*Of the Parlee Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 


Hfective Dusting for Church Health 
by Adolf Heindenschichle 


move them with an upward lifting 
stroke to avoid streaking the. walls. 
Cobwebs of any sort are sticky and if 
they are pulled down against the wall, 
they will leave a trail of dirt that is 
hard to remove. 

Dust mops are ideal for removing 
dust and lint from smooth waxed 
floors. They are used best by gliding 
the mop over the surface, without rais- 
ing it from the floor, to avoid scatter- 
ing the dust. Never use a heavily 
oiled dust mop, as it leaves a dust 
catching film, but rather use the newer 
dust absorbing chemicals. These chem- 
icals absorb the dust and lint into the 
dust mop, yet contain no oil to stain 
or spot, and can be very effective in 
removing the dust from waxed floors, 
asphalt and rubber tile and other types 
of floors. 

Good housekeepers when finished 
should always hang up their dust mops, 
as letting the heads rest on the floor 
causes the yarn to mat. In addition it 
has been recommended to clean the 
mops after each use, using the suct'on 
attachment of the vacuum cleaner. If 
this is not practical, the mop should 
be shaken free of dust. The practice 
of using the vacuum cleaner for a 
preliminary dusting of bare floors is a 
good one. When this is done the dust 
mops never get very dirty. 

In dusting with cloths, use a soft, 
lintless cloth or duster. Dust with even 
strokes gathering the dust into the 
cloth, instead of scattering it about. 
When soiled the cloths should be laun- 
dered as a dirty dust cloth does more 
harm than good, scratching and streak- 
ing as it dusts. 

After the dust cloths have been 
laundered apply a good dust absorbing 
treatment and allow to dry. Avoid the 
cedar oil, lemon oil or other “oily” 
treatments as they deposit a dust 
catching film, or they have the tend- 
dency to streak, stain or spot. 

There have been several improve- 
ments in dust mop and cloth treat- 
ments. One manufacturer has an emul- 
sion product which helps the “treated” 
mop or cloth absorb the dust and dirt, 
cleaning and polishing in one opera- 
tion. While this product does hold the 
dust and lint it has an advantage over 
the “oily” type, in that it doesn’t stain 
or spot any surface. Another manu- 
facturer is introducing a dust mop 
treatment that not only absorbs the 
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Make Your Church 
A House of Prayer 











WELCOME TO OUR CHURCH 


Come unio me, all ye that labour and 
3 aa ood F wil give you rest. — hen 


nie ei er tae 
tional reading will help to 
i ecaataiaaate he Bipagfl te tnare 


pnt we suggest: 


FROM THE BIBLE 


For the Tired: Matthew 11; 28-30 
Need of Assurance: Psalm 23 
Bereavement: Psalm 90: John 3:16 


A New World: Revelation 21:15 


FROM THE HYMNAL 


NY 


\ 


‘Thee 
Comfort: Sometimes 
@ Ligh! Surprises 
Trust: Take My Life 

ond Let It Be 
Immortality: Jeruse 
Golden 


COA 











(We thal be glad te have you take this café with the compliments 
of this chureh) 
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Here is a beautiful little calling card. 
It carries Howard Chandler Christy’s 
picture, “Jesus the Christ,” in color. 
There is a very effective message and 
room for the pastor’s signature. 


PRICES 
65c Per 100; $6.00 Per 1,000 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 


1900 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 15, O. 








dust but also destroys the bacteria. In 
this way unsanitary dust will be re- 
moved and leave the surface germ 
free. 

Neglected radiators cause unsightly 
soil deposits on the surrounding walls. 
To avoid this clean the radiators often, 
especially during the season when in 
use. A gcod way to clean radiators is 
to brush the coils of exposed radiators 
with a downward stroke, and collect 
the dust and dirt on damp newspapers 
beneath. If you have a vacuum 
cleaner, use the blower attachment to 
dislodge the dust and blow it down- 
ward; then use the suction attachment 
to gather the dust into the bag. 

Mirrors can be kept clean for long 
intervals by dusting, but occasionally 
they need additional care. On wood 
floors, floor oil is not particularly sat- 
isfactory, as the surface becomes 
tacky and the dirt clings to it. In time 
the floor darkens until it is almost 
dark. Concrete floors have a tendency 
to create dust, but this can be over- 
come by giving it a coat of wax. Very 
often this will keep down the dust effec- 
tively. If you don’t want to apply 
wax, or if this method is not effective 
a hardener may be applied. Products 
are now manufactured for this purpose 
and prove very satisfactory. 

By applying some of these dusting 
hints to your cleaning, the tiresome 
job of dusting will cease to be a chore, 
and work will be easier. 


WASHING DISHES IN THE 
PARSON AGE 

One-third of the workday of the 
average pastor’s wife is spent in pre- 
paring meals. She spends over seven 
hours a week washing dishes. If the 
church trustees had to bend over a sink 
that is too low for seven hours, they 
would modernize the parsonage kitchen 
before the week was over. 

The pastor’s wife helps her husband 
in the work of the church. She often 
goes with him making pastoral calls. 
She “must be” and usually is an ideal 
mother. She does her share of work 
in the community and often more than 
her share of church work. She deserves 
the most convenient kitchen it is pos- 
sible to provide. 

The recent survey of 1,171 parson- 
ages in 47 states is entitled “The Home 
of the Rural Pastor” and is distributed 
at cost (forty cents) by the Rural De- 
partment, Drew Seminary, Madison, 
New Jersey. 

Only six of the 1,171 wives com- 
plained of their parsonage. As one 
woman said after discussing many la- 
bor-saving devices, “Some we have, and 
some we would like to have; not as 


luxuries though, but to increase the effi- 


ciency of our work.” 








PLANNED TO 
ENHANCE THE BEAUTY 
OF YOUR CHURCH 


4OR forty-five years 

- our craftsmen—engi- 
neers have been plan- 
ning church lighting, 
always in the finest 
tradition of architectural 
and utilitarian design. 
Our engineering depart- 
ment will be pleased to 
consult with you regard- 
ing the lighting needs of 
your church. This serv- 
ice is available without 
obligation to you. 


2484 EAST 22nd STREET 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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AN HOUR WITH 
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The Fruits of Faith 


Fruits of Faith edited by J. Richard 
Spann. Abingdon- Cokesbury Press. 
240 pages. $2.50. 

Eighteen Christian leaders from 
varied fields and eignt denominations, 
sixteen men and two women, delivered 
lectures at the Thirtieth Annual Con- 
ference on Ministerial Training held at 
Evanston, Illinois. Five of these lec- 
tures were on “The Faith,” seven on 
“Fruits in the Individual,” and six on 
“Fruits in Society.” These lectures 
have been revised and now appear in 
book form. 

In such a symposium there is cer- 
tain to be considerable variation, not 
so much in point of view as in mode 
of expression and general insight. The 
careful reader will make his own spe- 
cial choices and find certain chapters 
more stimulating than others. Never- 
theless, all of these authors make a very 
genuine contribution. The old and the 
new in our common faith blend together 
most convincingly as in these two chap- 
ters side by side entitled “Atonement” 
and “Physical and Mental Health.” An 
occasional symposium of this type is 
well worth publication and deserves a 
wide reading. 

Four pages of “Biographical Notes” 
at the end introduces the reader to the 
record of the writers. 

F. F. 


Science and Christian Faith by Ed- 
ward LeRoy Long, Jr. Association 
Press. 125 pages. $1.75. 

The author is a bachelor of civil 
engineering from Rensselaer Institute 
and a bachelor of divinity from Union 
Theological Seminary. e seems to 
have quite successfully combined the 
two disciplines. 

His book is one in the Haddam House 
series in which the editorial board seeks 
“as authors new voices qualified to give 
fresh guidance to thoughtful youth.” 
It is not aimed at professional theolo- 
gians and ministers will not likely find 
much that is new to them in it. But 
one can well imagine it as the guide 
for a series of excellent discussions 
with an alert group of young people. 
And the book could be put into the 
hands of any intelligent layman who is 
finding the reconciliation of science and 
religion difficult. The minister will 
need, however, to make sure that the 
religious background, which the book 
requires for its understanding, is pres- 
ent. What is readily understood by 
ministers on this subject is apt to need 
a good deal of explanation among lay 
people who have grown up in an atmos- 
phere of uncritical acceptance of sci- 
ence as a panacea. 

As the author readily admits, “these 
pages are merely an introductory push 

(Turn to next page) 


The Making of Books 


Shadows of Those Who Passed Through 
a Publisher’s Office 
By William R. Barbour* 
CHARLES M. ALEXANDER 
“Oh, that will be glory for me” 
OW and then we publishers come 
to meet and know really remark- 
able personalities and Charley 
Alexander was just that. How can one 
capture his gracious, charming man- 
ner and get it down on a sheet of 
paper? 

Let us begin at the Moody Bible In- 
stitute. He came there from Tennes- 
see. He may have been a good student, 
but I have my doubts about that. But 
he certainly could sing; he was tall, 
handsome and well built. 


Gradually he began to lead the sing- 
ing at meetings and he kept it up, as 
long as he lived which was too short a 
time. 

“Torrey and Alexander.” Remember 
that team? Dr. R. A. Torrey deserves 
a special article. He was a graduate 
of Yale University and as a person 


land as a speaker his bearing demanded 


respect. Before he spoke, Charley 
Alexander would have the audience in 


|a singing mood. I can see him yet, as 


he would raise his right hand and seem 
to really lift the music out of the 
crowds. Then he would sing alone, 
before and after Dr. Torrey spoke. 
There was an earnestness and a serious 
human quality in his voice which made 
a deep impression. 


Off the platform he was gay, cordial 
and a real friend. On one of their 
trips to England he met Miss Helen 
Cadbury, a daughter of the famous 
chocolate merchant. They were married 
in Birmingham, England, and a local 
cartoon showed Helen Cadbury up on 
a huge pile of chocolate, singing, “I 
surrender all,” and Charley Alexander 
on his knees below singing, “Oh, that 
will be glory for me.” And it was! 
Mrs. Alexander had the funds and the 


*Fleming H. Revell Company. 


good business sense to conserve them. 
Charley Alexander had a big heart and 
never was aimed by Providence to be 
a banker. They made a great team. 
Each supplemented the other. 

We published Alexander’s Gospel 
Songs I, II, and III and Alexander's 
Male Choir. Charley for years was in 
and out of the office. His laugh could 
be heard from one end of our office to 
the other. He knew all the staff and 
had a personal word for everyone. Re- 
ally, an amazing person! 

Before Mrs. Barbour and I were 
married in 1916, I lived for seven years 
with my uncle, Fleming H. Revell at 
Riverdale-on-Hudson. He and Charley 
were great friends but quite different 
temperaments. Both were good com- 
pany but Charley used to say, “Uncle 
Fleming was born on a powerful cold 
day!” This reference to Mr. Revell in 
a joking way would follow some cau- 
tion to Charley that he conserve his 
strength and his money more than was 
his custom. I recall one moonlight 
summer night at Llever Lodge which 
few knew was Revell spelled backward, 
when Charley came out for dinner and 
had his taxi park under a tree for 
three hours during dinner, before 
Charley was driven fifteen miles back 
into the city. Mr. Revell reminded him 
that this costs money! (At the time 
Mrs. Alexander was in England.) 

In the end Charley Alexander just 
wore himself out and died a relatively 
young man. 

Last fall, Mrs. Barbour and I were 
attending church services in a small 
mission chapel in Georgetown, British 
Guiana. The native pastor asked me 
to say a few words. My theme was in 
my hand, for in that far away place 
in the heat of a tropical night the 
hymn book without the music was the 
English edition of Alexander’s Songs 
III. I told them about Charley and 
how happy he would be, if he could 
drop in, as we did, and know that his 
gospel songs live on just as his charm- 
ing spirit does in the memory of thou- 
sands who knew and loved him, in- 
including his publishers. 





Book Reviews 


(From page 60) 
into a vast experience.” And if there is 
a serious criticism of the book it may 
be that it tries to compress too much 
into too small a space. The first two 
chapters give a good summary of the 
history and present nature of the prob- 
lem. The next two define the differences 
between science and religion. The fifth 
chapter demonstrates how ‘“commit- 
ment is an inescapable level of being,” 
and how one always “decides to drift 
when he decides not to row.” In his 
last chapter Long suggests how science 
can and must serve religion in the 
understanding of the Bible, of God, of 


Jesus Christ, of man, of human free- | 


dom, of sin, of the church, of prayer, | 


of salvation, and of Christian vocation. 

In this closing chapter he is, of 
course, able only to briefly indicate 
what it would require a whole book to 
satisfactorily expound. But what he 
says here, as in the book as a whole, 


appeals to this reader as sound and in | 
accord with the best Christian thought | 


of the present time. 
L. E. S. 


The Secret of Life by Roy A. Burk- 
hart. Harper & Brothers. 118 pages. 
$1.25. 

What a potent little book this is, to 
take its place along side of D. Elton 
Trueblood’s volumes of similar size and 
even similar mood. Burkhart is no 


Trueblood, but they both have found a | 


secret of life which they know how to 





give others in words brief and pointed. | 


First he discusses The One Problem 


Before the World, which he states sim- | 
ply is “how to find union with God, for | 
he who finds this union begins the | 


thrilling adventure of mastering the 
secret of life.” Not being solely ma- 
terial selves, but in the eyes of Chris- 
tianity, sons of the spirit of the living 
God, we have a potential far beyond 
our dream. 

In the second part, Discovering Our 
True Nature, he shows with simple 
illustrations how as children of God 
we may find that union with him. 
Through prayer cell groups in his own 
church (he is pastor-in-chief of splen- 
did First Community Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio), he has over ten years within 
himself and within the lives of a multi- 
tude of others discovered the efficacy 
of prayer. Here, he says, is the way 
to the secret of life. 

He offers two splendid helps. Appen- 
dix A is a definite plan of action for 
groups that may seek like his own to 
find the secret of life. Appendix B is 
a most helpful bibliography of devo- 
tional books, both classics and helps in 
prayer and psychology. This is no pro- 
found volume, but its implications in- 
deed are profound 

H. W. F. 


A Firm Faith for Today by Harold A. 
an” Harper & Brothers. 283 pages. 
Dr. Bosley, formerly of Mount Ver- 
non Church, Baltimore, and now Dean 
of the School of Religion at Duke Uni- 
versity, goes this fall to First Metho- 
dist, Evanston, Illinois, as successor to 
Ernest Fremont Tittle. This volume 
suggests something of the quality of 
his thought and spirit which should 
enrich the congregation there. 

Prepared for his former Baltimore 
church and for the ministers in that 
area through discussion groups, this 





COMMUNION MEDITATIONS 


Preludes to the Lord’s Supper 





Edited by Gaston Foote 


PUBLICATION DATE—January 15 


$2 


These meditations (or preludes) are especially prepared to make 
the Communion service in every church reverent and worshipful 
—more meaningful to both pastor and people. 


Prepared by outstanding preachers, the talks are vivid ten- to 
fifteen-minute meditations for use in preparatory services or as 


“Table Talks” preceding the actual service of 


They 


Communion. 


enrich and enlarge upon the manifold blessings of the Lord’s 
Supper in terms of the everyday spiritual interests of men and 


women—prayer, service, faith, and love. 


Here is an abundance of rich, usable materials for making the Communion service 


more spiritually rewarding. 


THE AUTHORS AND THE THEMES 


Jesse M. Baper: A Fellowship Without Frontiers 


Roy A. Burkuart: Be Ye Doers of the Word 


Samuet McCrea Cavert: The Cross as Contemporary 
Crarence Tucker Craic: The Perfect Sacrifice 
Henry Hitt Crane: The Art of Remembering 


Epwin T. Dautserc: Communion Chairs 
F. Geratp Enstey: “Behold the Man” 
Gaston Foote: Healing Hands 

ALFRED FREEMAN: The New Chapter 


J. Warren Hastincs: Continuing in Christ 

Crype V. Hickerson: The Master’s Memorial 

E. G. Homricuausen: God’s Invitation—Man’s Response 
G. Ray Jorpan: The Power of a Look 

Greratp Kennepy: How to Be Happy 

James M. Licuuiter: A Sacrament of Strength 


CLARENCE E, 
of Me” 


MacartTNey: “This Do in Remembrance 


Rosert J. McCracken: What the Communion Service 


Means 


Anstey C. Moore: The Meaning of the Cross 
Harotp Cooke Puitups: Three Crosses Jesus Bore 
Epwarp H. Pruven: The Implications in the Memorial 


Meal 


W. E. Sancster: The Service of Symbols 

Roy L. Smirn: Save Your High Moments 
Ratpx W. Socxkman: The Lord’s Countersign 
Joun S. Stamm: The Fellowship of Communion 
Wituram L. Stivcer: I Will Pray 


At Your Bookstore... Abngdn-Cohabuy 





statement of a creed for liberals today 
is exceptionally clear and sharp, read- 
able from beginning to end. But there 
is hardly a superficial note in the entire 
book. 

After an opening chapter in which he 
points out the need for a creed today, 
Dr. Bosley considers eleven cardinal 
principles: God, Jesus Christ, Holy 
Spirit, Bible, Church, Man, Forgiveness 
of Sin, Reconciliation, Kingdom of God, 
Salvation, and Immortality. It will 
rank with another professor’s volume 
(De Wolfe of Boston) as an interpreta- 
tion anew of the validity of the liberal 
position in this day of neo-orthodoxy. 

But he has been and will be a pastor. 


So he recognizes that these chapters 
are “but preludes to a reorientation of 
life under the guidance of religious in- 
sight. The actual reorientation must 
be worked out step by step by each 
person who seeks to live as becomes a 
servant of the Living God.” There is 
the great worth of this volume. For 
lay person who wishes to think care- 
fully and deeply, for discussion groups, 
and for ministers who seek insight into 


theology’s relationship to the religious 
experience, this is the book to get. It 
will bear reading with a pencil in hand 
to gather seed thoughts for much 


fruiting. HW.F 
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THAT HAS 
EVERYTHING 


FOR EVERYONE 


© The Best in Church Music 


Christian Worship contains 556 of the 
great and enduring traditional hymns, 
the favorite newer ones, gospel songs. 
Printed in clear type, words between 
staffs, shaped notes. 


Abundant Worship Material 


Calls to worship, invocations, benedic- 
tions, Scripture and responsive readings 
—well arranged, easily located. 


Handsome, Durable Binding 


Beautiful maroon cloth over boards, 
gold stamped, embossed. Tough, smudge- 
proof pebble finish. Size, 614” x 854”. 
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Instruction in Faith (1537) by John 
Calvin, translated and edited by Paul 
Traugott Fuhrmann. Westminster 
Press. 96 pages (including preface and 
footnotes). $2.00. 

With some justification, John Calvin 


| has been called the least-read and the 


least-understood of Protestant Reform- 
ers. The mere mention of Calvinism 
evokes pictures of stern preachers, 
tight-lipped Puritans, witch-hunts and 
the like. 

Frankly, Calvin’s Institutes of the 
Christian Religion make tough reading. 
They tend to be forbidding. 

For this reason, I consider Fuhr- 
mann’s translation of Calvin’s Jnstruc- 
tion in Faith (1537) an event of world- 
shaking importance on the theological 
front. The reason for this is that here 
is John Calvin, in the Reformer’s own 
words, writing not for theologians but 
for laymen! Think, for a moment, 
what that means; here is Calvin, in his 
own words, presented in language infin- 
itely simpler than any communicants’ 
class manual I have ever seen! Here 
is John Calvin’s theology, not in a 
“compend,” not in a digest, but as he 
wrote it, in language which would 
probably yield, in a Flesch test, a 13- 
year-old level of readability. The aver- 
age high school student should be able 
to read this book and grasp the mean- 
ing of its contents! This reviewer, who 
read the book in manuscript and later 
in a pre-publication review copy, plans 
to use it for his communicants’ classes 
from now on. Also he plans to urge 
his official church board to read it and 
discuss it in monthly meetings. 

Dr. Fuhrmann contends, and rightly 
so, that Calvinism is not too difficult 
to understand, nor too rigorous to accept. 
He is most critical of the vogue where- 
by present-day scholars go to the 
latter editions of the Jnstitutes, when, 
according to Dr. Fuhrmann, the Jnsti- 
tutes have too much argumentative, 
polemical material, beclouding the evan- 
gelical fervor and gospel simplicity of 
the younger Calvin. 

Dr. Fuhrmann’s preface gives the 
historical setting of the writing of the 
Instruction, in addition to some of the 
reasons why it has been delayed so 


| Jong in translation into English. We 


are particularly indebted to Dr. Fuhr- 
mann for his reminder that Protestant- 
ism does not have the negative conno- 


| tation we so often associate with the 


Easy Reference 

Everything completely indexed—by 
topic, meter, title, first line, composer, 
author, etc. 


Wide Church Acceptance 


Already in its seventh edition. Users 
of Christian Worship are enthusiastic 
about its stimulating influence on wor- 
ship and attendance at all services. 


Cloth, $1.75 


SEE IT AND COMPARE! 


Send for examination copy of Christian 
Worship on return-privilege basis, 
and compare it with any other hymnal. 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


word, for Protestantism does not mean 


| contrastantism in the way we think it, 
| being 


“against” the Roman Catholic 
Church. He reminds us that the Ref- 
ormation meant “to form again” the 
Church, also “The verb ‘to protest’ did 
not mean to protest against (Catholi- 
cism), but, from the Latin protestari, 
to witness, to declare publicly. Farel 
and Calvin were, then, reformers and 
Protestants in the original meanings of 
those words. They were determined to 
form against Christianity and to de- 
clare it publicly.” 

Though we indicated the readability 
and understandability of the English 
translation of the Instruction, the book 
is by no means elementary or rudimen- 
tary. Dr. Fuhrmann has brought to 
the task a brilliant scholarship which 
should make the book satisfying to 
even the most meticulous pedant. He 
provides eighteen pages of footnotes, 
a high proportion to the sixty-five 
pages of text of the Instruction proper. 
In numerous instances he provides the 


corresponding Latin and French words 
which were translated in a given way. 
In others, he provides the French word. 
The book was translated from the orig- 
inal French, compared and annotated 
with the Latin edition (also by Calvin) 
of 1538. In many other examples, he 
provides the French word so that by 
comparing the English translation with 
the original word a precise, accurate 
understanding may be achieved. 
W. M. H. 


Faith, Purpose and Power by James 
P. Warburg. Farrar, Straus and Co. 
$2.00. 

James P. Warburg has lived a thrill- 
ingly significant life. Who’s Who lists 
him as a New York banker, a member 
of the famous German family of finan- 
cial experts. Obviously he has not been 
compelled to write books for a living, 
nor to conceal his honest opinions out 
of cowardice. He could have chosen to 
take his recreation in golf or even 
Canasta. Instead he has made his hobby 
“America,” and his means the patient 
appeal to reason. Faith, Purpose and 
Power is his seventeenth book. It is 
full of quotations from his previous 
books, proving that all of them have 
been attempts to inform and change 
public opinion. He lists countless 
pamphlets from his pen on topics of 
current interest; he quotes from his 
testimony before Senate and House 
Committees, perennially proffered on 
the most varied and crucial issues. He 
writes papers for learned societies like 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. And when a friend of his like 
Dean Acheson is made Secretary of 
State, he cannot resist the temptation 
to write promptly and tell him what is 
wrong with the world and what the 
new Secretary could do to straighten it 
all out. 

This book is a wonderful case for 
reasonableness in our current world 
tangles. Warburg warns us against 
being “hill-toppers,” living on _ the 
heights and looking down with disdain 
upon the slums and peasantry of the 
world beneath us. He scorns our pres- 
ent “isolationism, inside out’? which in- 
stead of keeping aloof from the world, 
touches things only when we feel sure 
we can make people like our system 
and live like us. He shames the “devil- 
theory” which attributes nothing but 
foul evil to Soviet Russia, and decries 
our “half-bridges” of poorly planned 
social investment which cost such fabu- 
lous sums, raise great hopes, and get 
nowhere beyond the middle of the 
stream toward human need. 

He has sent a copy of this book to 
every member of Congress, but he is 
not depending upon them. The real 
leaders must be the common people like 
us, who will read, digest and obey. 

How many readers will there be? If 
Warburg looks back over the pitifully 
small circulation of his past serious 
volumes, he must be appalled. But he 
does not look back. He looks forward, 
and with genuine respect and hope, he 
pleads with every American he can 
reach, to stop and think. At least he 
can take courage from Carl Sandburg’s 
just remark about him, “If it should be 
that World War III comes, James P. 
Warburg is already shriven of all 
guilt.” Could that be said of you? 

Look up to Warburg’s life with real 
gratitude. Something magnificent has 
taken place here. B.C.¢ 
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Guide to Devotions 


Through Christ Our Lord by Georgia 
Harkness. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
147 pages. $1.25. 

This is a new kind of daily devotions, 
of a personal nature more like John 
Baillie’s classic A Diary of Private 
Prayer than any other [ have seen. 
Arranged for a period of five months 
for daily reading, it is based on the 
teachings of Jesus. After twenty-eight 
studies on the Sermon on the Mount, it 
then follows Burton and Govodspeed’s 
“Harmony” so as to present a chrono- 
logical interpretation of Jesus’ own 
words. 

But its value rests in its personal 


nature. After the brief scriptural quota- | 
tion, and the suggested added reading, | 
comes a pointed comment. Then follows | 


two or three sharp personal questions, 


probing deeply into one’s inner being. | 
Positive and personal prayers complete 
the daily reading, most of these in the | 


first person. 


Miss Harkness feels that a personal | 
devotion like this is greatly needed. | 


This reviewer agrees with her. So this 


she has ably done, nothing general or | 


impersonal that carries on a mono- 
logue of spiritual 


thought. It is excellent, and should be 


used by thousands of individuals and 


groups. 
H. W. F 


Today Is Mine, compiled and edited | 
by Thomas Curtis Clark. Harper and | 


Brothers. 374 pages. $1.50 


This is a day by day devotional book 
following the usual pattern of a prose | 


selection, a bit of scripture, a poem, 
and a prayer; but within that common 


pattern Clark has compiled a fresh | 
and helpful daily devotional book that | 


should have much usage. 
Most of the opening “thoughts for 
the day” come from excerpts 


tury Pulpit. That makes for modern 
ideas, at least, as well as different ones 
from the ordinary run of devotional 
materials; so that this book is a find 
of its kind. 
the compiler a chance to follow na- 
tional holidays as well as the church 
calendar year. Most of the poetry be- 
longs to another year, but the prayers 
are from a newer day. All in all, it is 
a compilation well done by a compiler 
whose poetry anthologies have long 
been popular. 
H. W. F. 


The Christianity of Main Street by 
Theodore O. Wedel. The Macmillan 
Company. 112 pages. $2.00. 

Canon of Washington Cathedral and 
a thoughtful exponent of the neo- 
Orthodox school, Dr. Wedel interprets 
the humanistic Christianity of Main 
Street with insight and sympathetic 
understanding. But at the same time 
he is frank and incisive in his critique. 
Most Christianity today, he suggests, 
is faith in man, not God, which de- 
clares that all we need to do is imitate 
Jesus as a man. 

But he goes on to point out that 
classical Christianity, meaning that of 
the Bible and the creeds, places God 
first. “Be good, and you may become 
worthy of meeting God,” says human- 





teaching, but a | 
searching of the words of Jesus that | 
creates a deeper search of one’s own | 


from | 
sermons printed in the Christian Cen- | 


Each day is dated, giving | 


PASTORAL COUNSELING: 


ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE 
by Carroll A. Wise 


Here is a book which the ministerial profession will welcome warmly: 


the theory and practice of pastoral counseling by an outstanding prac- 


titioner and teacher. 


Dr. Wise fuses the beliefs and practices of the Christian faith with the 


findings of the new psychology, 
at once scientific and religious. 


the pastor is daily called upon to face, such as illness, 


marital difficulty, 


rounded treatment, built up by illustrations of faith in action. 


This he applies to specific 


economic problems. 


and puts forth a concept of personality 


situations 
bereavement, 
The book, therefore, is a well- 


And from 


it any pastor can profit tremendously in sermon preparation, pastoral 


visitation, everywhere that religious resources must be brought to bear 


upon person:] emergencies. 


“This is the most thorough and most completely helpful book on counsel- 


ing that has ever been written for the pastor. 


It will meet the needs 


of the beginner and serve as a true guide for the experienced coun- 


selor.’—Roy A. BURKHART 


$2.75 


The Fifth Volume of the Harper 
"Best of’ Series 


THE BEST OF DICK SHEPPARD 


Edited and with an introduction by 
Halford E. Luccock 


Minister of the famed St. Martins-in-the-Fields in the center of London, 


H.R.L. 


Sheppard made his church a center for many things a church 


had not meant before and brought thousands into its orbit by the 


sheer dynamism of his personality. 
articles from his pen and from his heart. 


Here are letters, talks, sermons, 


This book takes the place of 


a number of compilations in England and brings to American readers 


the essence of a man they 
directly. Dr. 


tion as a preface. 


know 
Luccock has written a biographical sketch and apprecia- 


by reputation and now can know 


$2.50 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. ¥. 
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_ LAWS CONCERNING RELIGION 


A new book by Rabbi Abraham Burstein, $i 
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RESTORING WORSHIP 
by Clarice Bowman 


These chapters deal with the theme of 
fundamental importance to Christians 
everywhere: how men and women, 
children and young people, can be led 
into more meaningful experiences of 
worship — through prayer and prayer 
groups; through our Christian heri- 
tage of worship symbols; through art, 
music, and architecture; through well- 
planned curriculum, from childhood 
through adult life. A practical, timely 
book for pastors, church-school leaders 
—all who are called upon to lead, 
guide, and train individuals and 
groups in worship. Ready Jan. 15. 

$2.50 


CHRISTIAN LOVE 
by Paul E. Johnson 


Penetrating religious and psychologi- 
cal insights are here blended in a 
fresh and deeper understanding of 
Christian love and its practical, con- 
structive application to the basic prob- 
lems of life. Christian Love seeks to 
get at the roots of present-day per- 
sonal problems and social needs, and 
to find and apply the resources of 
Christian experience to meet those 
needs. Ready Jan. 25. $ 
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ist Christianity. “Meet God, through 
repentance and forgiveness, and you 
will become good,” says the Christian- 
ity of the Cross and the Resurrection. 
So declares Wedel. Further, “personal 
relationship with God—this is the final 
resultant of Christian faith,” he says. 
Whether or not one agrees with his 
neo-Orthodoxy, one must agree with 
much of his conclusion. He will make 
the reader sit up and clarify much of 
his otherwise dim thought concerning 
the need for theology. In that, the book 
is worth much. 
BW. TF. 


The Teaching Church 


The Adventure of Finding God by 
Virginia Church. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 160 pages. $1.50. 


Mrs. Church, long a teacher, speaks 
through the pages of this book as an 
adviser of youth. Questions such as 
those which perplex young people ap- 
pear at the head of each chapter. Their 
source is the classroom although many 
of them come by letter from former 
pupils. Twelve discussions center about 
such matters as: Belief in God; the 
nature of God and how to find him; 
the guidance of the Bible; belief in 
Christ; the miracles; the church and 
being a Christian; following great men; 
science and psychology; contribution of 
the poets; inspiration from the artists; 
the nature and power of prayer; im- 
mortality; our relationship to God. 
These are penetrating chapters probing 
deep into everyday life. Young people 
and adults as well will be greatly 
helped by these explanations. Deeply 
devotional and centered in Biblical 
truth, yet broad and understanding in 
the approach to youth, this book fur- 
nishes real guidance in one’s search 
after God and His truth. One feels as 
he reads that the author is concerned 
that life becomes settled on a firm 
basis, with Christ directing. Most 
heartily recommended for wide read- 
ing and circulation especially to those 
who waver in their faith in Christ. 


. N. 


The Children We Teach by Elizabeth 
S. Whitehouse. The Judson Press. 
304 pages. $2.50. 


This book is written in a very simple 
and understandable style which imme- 
diately commends itself to the average 
reader. Although the author is very 
conversant with the latest trends in 
psychological research, she does not 
bore her readers with any pretentious 
display of technical jargon. Parents 
and teachers of young children will find 
this book very profitable reading. 

Miss Whitehouse has spent many 
years in the service of the church, not 
only as the editor of children’s publica- 
tions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. and as professor of child psy- 
chology and methods of children’s work 
at the Baptist Institute for Christian 
Workers in Philadelphia, but also as a 
director of religious education in sev- 
eral New England churches. She, there- 
fore, knows intimately the problems 
which face parents and teachers of our 
church schools. More than that, she 
has the happy faculty of being able to 
illustrate her ideas with concrete inci- 
dents out of the lives of little children. 


Joan, Peggy, Laura and Reggie are 
very skillfully brought into the text, 
giving the reader a more tangible grasp 
of the problems “involved. It is very 
apparent that the book was not writ- 
ten in some ivory tower, but, in a most 
realistic manner, has been forged from 
the author’s rich personal experience 
with children. 

Miss Whitehouse is a sincere and 
determined Christian; there is a genu- 
ine purpose to her book. This is not a 
discussion of methods or the technique 
of teaching. The author strives to help 
parents and teachers understand chil- 
dren, their physical, mental as well as 
spiritual make up, so that they can 
guide them to a definite commitment 
of their lives to Christ. 

The material is well organized with 
all the divisions very carefully marked. 
At the close of each chapter there are 
several provocative questions which 
could be used as the basis for group 
discussions. 

The author has no axe to grind, nor 
does she champion any pet theory. All 
in all it is a very sane, comprehensive 
book, easy and delightful to read, while 
at the same time one which ought to 
prove very helpful and stimulating to 
any parent or teacher. 

J.S. 


Martin Luther 


Luther and His Times by E. G. 
Schwiebert. Concordia Publishing 
House. 892 pages. $10.00. 


This is a prodigious book. Perhaps it 
should more accurately be called a 
“library,” since it contains a reason- 
ably detailed picture of the historical 
situation at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, a carefully drawn por- 
trait of the Reformer himself and then 
an analysis of the impact of his teach- 
ing upon his environment. Special em- 
phasis is given to the important part 
played by the European universities in 
influencing the development of Luther, 
his colleagues and his opponents. Since 
the story of the Reformation is too 
often pictured as the achievement of a 
single man, it is helpful to have this 
more balanced presentation. Certainly 
Luther does not suffer from being 
placed within a proper frame. 

Of special interest is the album of 
sixty-five plates presenting little-known 
illustrations (most of them contempor- 
ary to the event). In addition there are 
a number of reproductions of line draw- 
ings and tract covers. These add life 
and interest to the book and impress 
the reader with the vital part played in 
the whole movement of the Reforma- 
tion by the cartoonist and printer. 

The extensive bibliography and notes 
show the wide reading that preceded 
the writing of this book. No volume of 
a man and movement so involved in 
controversy could hope to satisfy every 
reader. Not all would read original 
documents with the same inflection nor 
evaluate the opinions of later scholars 
in the same way. But Dr. Schwiebert 
has written a book that will stand as a 
significant contribution. 

Congratulations should be added to 
the publisher who has printed a sturdy 
volume, every page of which is a delight 
to the eye. The price of the book is, in 
view of its contents, very reasonable. 


J.S. 
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Monk in Armour by Gladys H. Barr. | 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 256 pages. 


The first novel ever to be published 


by the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press this 


story of Martin Luther should prove | 
quite popular. For one who has just | 


finished Roland Bainton’s unusually fine 


biography of Martin Luther it is a treat | 
to read this novel. For factual infor- | 


mation Bainton is far superior. For 
mood and general interest Mrs. Barr 
certainly is tops. 

She begins with the young man in 
1495, a youth begging gifts on Christ- 
mas Eve and ends with his marriage 
to the nun Ketha. 


Mrs. Barr has written many stories 


for denominational publications and I 
am a little surprised that a great pub- 


lishing house would want to take this | 


longer one. Whether or not some of her 
characters are true and really beside 


and understanding to much of the back- | 


ground in the life of Luther. But I do 
feel that she has brought in living char- 


acters of that day who probably never | 
once touched the life of Luther. For | 
people who are not interested in a | 


careful presentation of the great re- 


former’s life, but who do wish a roman- | 


tic story, this is the book. 
H. W. F. 


The Bible 


The Book of Genesis, An Exposition | 


by Charles R. Erdman. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 124 pages. $1.50. 
Here is another masterpiece of ex- 


position from the pen of Dr. Charles R. | 


Erdman, professor emeritus of practi- 
cal theology at Princeton Theological 


Seminary. In the little volume, the 
author sets forth the teaching of Gen- | 
esis by exceptionally well written bio- | 


graphical sketches of its seven out- 
standing characters: Adam, Enoch, 


Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Jo- | 


seph. Each character gives a definite 


contribution to the development of man | 


in his struggle for moral perfection. 
In Adam we see man created, fallen 


and redeemed. Enoch represents the | 


redemptive force of God, Noah repre- 


sents the force of resurrection. In Abra- | 


ham is found the power of faith, in 


Isaac the promise of sonship. Jacob | 
teaches the lesson of discipline and | 


service. In Joseph we find exemplified 
the sovereignty of God. 


As Dr. Erdman states in his Introduc- 
tion, “Here in these characters is the | 
revelation of one God, infinitely power- | 


ful, wise and good. Here are recorded 
the beginnings of life, of sin, of apos- 
tasy, of punishment, of atonement, of 
worship, of prophecy and of salvation.” 


In The Book of Genesis, we find not | 


only an excellent source for a series 
of biographical sermons, it is also an 


outstanding book for laymen who are | 
interested in knowing more about the | 


Bible. It reads easily and is quite 
understandable. It is worth every cent 
of the purchase price. 

J.C. L. 


Reading the Bible at Home by Mrs. 
S. H. Askew. John Knox Press. 111 
pages. $1.50. 

This is a guide for boys and girls to 
use in reading the Bible. Since they do 
not know what part to choose first 
and since they are drawn first to a per- 


| 
| 
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Paths The Master Trod 


Eight penetrating new Lenten meditations which force- — 


fully bring our Christian faith and experience into the 

scope of a vital personal fellowship with Jesus. Beginning with some inci- 
dent in the ministry of Christ, each chapter then presents a probing analysis 
of the ways man can apply today a principle Jesus taught. $1.75 
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; son, the author directs their attention 


to the leading events in the life of 
Christ. She has done a fine job of it 
too by opening wide the door of instruc- 
tion for little children from eight to 


| twelve years of age. After giving the 
| references for the reading, the author 
| gives the meaning through simple ex- 


| pages. 


planation of some of the things con- 
tained in the passage and after read- 
ing there are further directions 
in many of the seventy-three read- 
ings. Surely this book will be wel- 
comed in many a home where parents 
have been seeking guidance and many 
teachers will rejoice in this simple but 
profound work that has been done with 
a lover of little children. 
TB. R. 


The Kingdom and the Power by Paul 
S. Minear. Westminster Press. 269 
$4.50. 

Beginning with a most unusual inter- 
pretation of the vision of the sealed 
scroll in the Book of the Revelation, 
Paul S. Minear goes on to develop a 
vivid interpretation of the beginning, 
the fulfilled manifestation, and a mod- 
ern practical application of the Chris- 
tian Gospel. For the author the story 
of John’s vision is a symbol both of 
man’s longing for meaning in life and 
at once the promise that this meaning 
may be apprehended in the one who 
was worthy to open the scroll. 

Realizing that one of the eternally 
pressing problems confronting the 
Christian church is the “task of relat- 
ing its message to the structure and 
destiny of civilizations,” Dr. Minear 


' goes on to make a fresh appraisal of 


God’s design for history. He states 
categorically that “apart from a re- 
newed understanding of its message 
for men it [the church] cannot expect 
renewed vitality in its mission to men.” 


| To this end the author goes on to stress 
| the necessity of a rediscovery of the 


Bible and in it Jesus Christ who is the 
“central clue to God’s purposes.” 
After long sections in which he 
shows Jesus as “the beginning,” “the 
end” and “the way,” Professor Minear 
gives his concluding sections to the 


| elaboration of the “Mystery of the 
| Kingdom” and the relevance of that 
| mystery. In these sections he displays 


consummate skill in designing the prac- 
tical outcomes of the power which he 
finds in his Biblical centered sources. 
Here he finds even the solution for the 
ordering of our political and interna- 
tional bodies. 

Dr. Minear came from Garrett Bibli- 


| cal Institute to Andover Newton Theo- 
| logical Seminary in 1944 where he is 
|} now the professor of New Testament 


| interpretation. 


Much of this material 


| was delivered at the annual Convoca- 
| tion of the Austin Presbyterian Semi- 


| nary. 


| Baker Book House. 


R. W. A. 


Homiletic Thesaurus on the Gospels: 
Matthew by Harold E. J. Ellingsen. 
348 pages. $4.50. 
This is the first of a three-volume 


| set entitled Homiletic Thesaurus on the 


Gospels. In this series the author works 
through the four Gospels, selecting sig- 
nificant texts and passages. Around 


| each of these he assembles extensive 
| outlines, brief outlines, expository ex- 


cerpts, practical lessons, apt illustra- 
tions, appropriate poetry, selected from 
the writings of more than two hundred 


and fifty internationally recognized 
preachers and scholars of the past, be- 
sides much original material. Each pas- 
sage has been elucidated by two, three 
or more articles. No use has been made 
of recent publications, nor from the 
popular sets of commentaries. The aim 
throughout has been to revive and pre- 
serve the best homiletic material from 
past centuries, from sources which are 
scarce and inaccessible to most pas- 
tors and Bible students. Selections of 
texts have been made so as to include 
three complete series of Church Year 
texts, from Advent to the last Trinity 
Sunday, as well as selections for spe- 
cial occasions. However, the complete 
list of the pericope texts will be found 
only in volume three. A comprehen- 
sive index in each volume, plus a cul- 
minative index in the third volume, 
places material on any text or topic at 
your finger tips. Here is excellent 
material for “every scribe which is in- 
structed unto the kingdom of heaven 

. which bringeth forth out of his 
treasure things new and old.” Here is 
a stimulus to the seeker of divine truth 
and revelation. 

D. R. F. 


Sermons 


By the Obedience of One. Pre-Lenten 
and Lenten Sermons by Pastors of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. Augs- 
burg Publishing House. 340 pages. $2.75. 

As most sermon-tasters know, none 
of the various divisions of the Lutheran 
church are open to criticism for ignor- 
ing Easter and the holy days clustering 
around it. Dozens of books have come 
from the press containing sermons 
preached in connection with this period 
of the ecclesiastical year. And for the 
most part these sermons are of similar 
patterns and emphases. The present 
volume is typical of its predecessors. 
It contains thirty-four discourses all 
based on New Testament texts, taken 
from incidents in the life of Christ. 
There are three sermons each for Sep- 
tuagesima, Sexagesima, and Quinqua- 
gesima Sundays, for the five Sundays 
in Lent, for Palm Sunday, Holy Thurs- 
day and Easter Sunday. 

The sermons are without exception 
conservative in theology, expository in 
development, and evangelical in empha- 
sis. Although they belong to the same 
general pattern, some will appeal more 
to one reader and some to another. 
Since the appraisal of sermons is to 
such a large degree based on individ- 
ual tastes and predilections to mention 
one’s favorites would hardly be fair to 
either author or possible reader. Titles 
like “God’s Grace and My Life,” 
“Christ’s Victory Over Evil,” “Jesus 
Our King,” and “Christ’s Costly Fare- 
well Gift” are characteristic of the 
succession to which this book belongs. 
Those like “Cramming for Our Finals,” 
“Just So We Eat,” and “Pest Extermi- 
nation” represent something of a homi- 
letical departure. Although most of 
these sermons come from the north- 
west, they are not confined to that 
territory, the geographical range ex- 
tending from Los Angeles, Calif.. and 
Parkland, Wash., to as far as Wee- 
hawken, N. J. 

Attractive, well arranged, and well- 
printed as the volume is, the publishers 
are open to criticism for one aspect of 
it, the names of the authors are not 
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affixed directly to the sermons. This 
makes it necessary for the reader to 
turn back repeatedly to the table of 
contents in order to keep author and 
sermon together. Of course, such an 
omission will not prevent these ser- 
mons being enjoyed by those who were 
helped by their predecessors. Neither 
will it prevent their making friends on 
their own account. 
L. H. C. 


Bright Is the Shaken Torch by Ar- 
thur A. Cowan. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 148 pages. $3.00. 

Bright Is the Shaken Torch belongs 
to “The Scholar as Preacher’ series 
which was originally published by the 
British house of T. Clark. This 
series has contained volumes of ser- 
mons by Dean W. R. Inge, A. J. Gossip, 
James S. Stewart, W. H. Hutton and 
other distinguished English and Scot- 
tish preachers. Dr. Cowan is pastor of 
Inverleith Church, Edinburgh. He be- 
longs to a noble succession. Having 
had his theological training at Trinity 
College, Glasgow, he has come under 
the influence of such bright lights of 
truth as Thomas Lindsay, George Adam 
Smith, James Denny and James Orr. 
This is his second volume of sermons 
in the series, the first being Crisis on 
the Frontier, which appeared in 1942. 
When this book made its appearance 
in America there was much comment on 
Dr. Cowan’s, in his own way, belonging 
to the homiletical school of preachers 
like Arthur J. Gossip and James S. 
Stewart. No one can read the twenty- 
six sermons in Bright Is the Shaken 
Torch without being impressed with 
this similarity. 

These sermons are outside of the 
beaten track of American preaching. 
The publishers tell us that they deal 
with the basic themes of the Christian 
faith—the Atonement, the Cross, the 
Ascension, the Resurrection, the Sacra- 
ment, and the Trinity. True as this is, 
they approach these theological sub- 
jects in their own distinctive way. Some 
of the topics would cause us to look 
for highly practical sermons charac- 
terized by a marked literary touch. 
Although both the ethics and the liter- 
ature are in evidence, theology also is 
conspicuous in most of the discourses. 
Dr. Cowan’s homiletics is so original 
that his sermons should have a wide 
reading among those interested in the 
art of preaching. 

The sermons are decidedly readable. 
The language is a source of delight to 
lovers of good prose. The way that the 
thought is worked out presents an 
intriguing study to anybody interested 
in unraveling a logical chain. It must 
be admitted that occasionally the point 
seems rather forced and that now and 
then the reader suspects that he has 
been led to the goal by too circuitous 
a route. The sermons are rich in fresh, 
vivid, high-level illustrations, and they 
contain many inspiring, illuminating 
sentences which will be hard to forget. 


Life and Laughter by James Whit- 
comb Brougher. The Judson Press. 
229 pages. $2.00. 

Here are nine popular lectures which 
are a by-product of one of Ameri- 
ea’s most distinguished ministries. Dr. 
Brougher has been pastor of some of 
the outstanding churches of his denom- 
ination and among his many other 
honors has served as president of the 
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Ten- | 
| 
First Lutheran | 


religious | 
Presbyterian | 


American Baptist Publication Society | 
and president of the Northern Baptist | 


Convention. An interesting fact about 


this book is that its author has passed | 


his eightieth birthday. 


The lectures which constitute 


this 


book represent the American platform | 


Both the publishers 
use the word 


at its best. 
the author 
connection with them. 
they contain material 
large and varied audiences rather than 
esoteric matter prepared by scholars 
for others of their ilk. They are ad- 
dresses which have been given at Chau- 
tauquas, lyceums, high school and col- 
lege assemblies, civic and service clubs, 
Masonic and church bodies, and on 
divers other occasions. Dr. Brougher 
tells us that one of them, “Play Ball” 
has been delivered over three hundred 
times to Baptists from Portland, Maine 
to Portland, Oregon, in every large city 
within the territory of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, and in several big 
cities of the South. This is a case of a 
lecturer, highly popular in the best 
sense of the term, putting his addresses 
into a book so that those who have 
heard them and others interested in 
this type of public speaking can have 
the privilege of reading them 

The title of the volume describes it 
most aptly. As is true of most popular 
speakers, Dr. Brougher has skill as a 
reconteur. Young speakers interested 
in developing a degree of mastery in 
this field would do well to study his 
methods and materials. It must be 
admitted that not every story found in 
these lectures will be new to every 
reader. To expect this to be the case 
would be the epitome of silliness. The 
fact remains that the book is full of 
good stories told by a man who has 
mastered this aspect of the art of pub- 
lic speaking. And the lectures are as 
rich in wisdom as they are in humor. 
Among their titles are these: “Lop- 
sided People,” “The Haunted House,” 
“What’s Under Your Hat?,” “Will 
Rogers” and “ Life Begins = are: 

.C. 


4 


and | 
“popular” in 

This means that | 
appealing to | 
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Full particulars sent on request) 
764 pases, Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 
Order from your Bookstore, or 


Church tls on » Christo ay 


The following rules to govern marriages consummated in the 


First Presbyterian Church, Evansville, 


Indiana, have been 


released by The Commission on Christian Life of that church. 
Matthew C. Cavell is the minister of the church. 


I 


| The Christian Conception of Marriage 


OU, who come to a minister to be 
united in holy wedlock do so be- 
cause you desire more than a le- 
gal contract to bind you together in 
this union; you want the ceremony to 
be a solemn, sacred and a lovely expe- 


| rience which will tower as a peak in 
| your memory as long as you shall live. 


The church alone is equipped to pro- 


| vide that kind of a service. 


The church did not create the ideal 


| of marriage it seeks to impart to you 
| as you contemplate matrimony. 


In this 
matter, as in all others, the church 


| strives to put into effect the teachings 
| of the head of the church who is the 
| Christ. 


The union of man and woman 
in wedlock is a holy thing purposed of 
in the act of creation when he 
made us male and female. Christ de- 


| clared that “a man shall leave his 


father and mother and cleave to his 
wife, and the twain shall be one flesh.” 


| This is the miracle and the mystery 
| of two becoming one: one in body, (a 
| physical, 
union); 


a biological, and an organic 
one in mind, (with common 
ideals, purposes and aims); one in 


spirit, (with common faith in God, in 
| the sacredness of personality and in 
‘the inviolability of the Christian home, 
| a spiritual union). 
| this solemn warning: 


Then Jesus added 
“What therefore 
God has joined together, let no man 
put asunder” (Matthew 19). Just as 


| Jesus rebuked the Pharisees on the 
| question of divorce because they con- 
| sidered marriage a legal contract which 


under certain conditions could be ab- 


| 'rogated, so the church has all along in- 
| sisted on the permanency of the union 
| which only death can sever—‘“As long 
| as you both shall live.” 


Marriage is one of the four major 


| experiences of life: birth, the decision 


to unite with the church of Jesus 


| Christ, marriage, and death. The first 
| and the last of these are beyond the in- 


dividual’s choice. But the decision to 


| become a part of the Christian fellow- 


Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime ship and the decision to become a part- 


ner in the establishment of a Christian 


voluntarily. These then are major 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Wlinois | decisions because they are essential to 


the fulfillment of life’s best and high- 
est hopes and dreams. 

You are taking this important step, 
we feel sure, with the conviction com- 
mon to all who come to the altar to be 
united in wedlock, namely, that you 
are certain that you were meant for 
one another, and that you are abso- 
lutely confident that together you can 
navigate the ship of matrimony with 
harmony and increasing understanding 
and love regardless of the storms you 
may encounter. It will strengthen your 
faith and confirm you in your convic- 
tion to know that your minister is 
equally confident that your present 
high expectations can be nobly realized. 
In a private interview with both of 
you, he will make clear to you the four 
laws which will enable you to make 
the hopes and dreams cherished at the 
altar become the beautiful realization 
of a lifetime. These laws of marital 
happiness which the minister will x- 
plain simply and fully in his interview 
with you are: the law of sex, the law 
of mutuality, the law of the yoke 
(teamwork ), and the law of spirituality. 

II 
Some Suggestions to Guide You in Your 

Preparation for the Solemnization 

of Marriage 

1. As soon as the date of your mar- 
riage is determined, clear this with 
your minister to avoid embarrassing 
conflicts, and fill out the wedding in- 
formation blank which the church office 
will provide. 

2. Arrange for your conference with 
the minister at least two weeks in ad- 
vance of the marriage date. 

3. The marriage license should be in 
the minister’s possession by not later 
than the day before the ceremony. 


4. The bride and the groom are re- 
quested to advise the members of the 
wedding party that they shall refrain 
from alcoholic beverages both before 
the wedding rehearsal and before the 
wedding ceremony. 

5. It will be expected that the min- 
ister of the church, or the assistant 
minister, or both, will officiate at all 
weddings. Where it is the wish of the 
bride or groom to invite another cler- 
gyman to participate in the ceremony, 
they should make this known to the 
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2028 E. 70th St. 


DENNING FIXTURES 
FOR CHURCH PEWS 


THE ORIGINAL HAT 


has been standard church equip- 
ment for over 40 years. 
10,000 churches are equipped. Hat 
holders attached to back of pews 
eliminate cloak room congestion. 


Richly finished in light bronze, 
dark bronze and nickel 


DENNING’S ENVELOPE HOLDER 


The Denning Manufacturing Co. 


HOLDER 


More than 


Cleveland 3, O. 











minister of the church who will then 
extend the invitation to the guest min- 
ister. This rule also applies to the 
services of the organist. Unless he is 
unavailable, he will be expected to play 
for all church weddings. If a guest 
organist is desired, this should be ar- 
ranged through him. Requests for 
special musical selections should be dis- 
cussed with the organist who is famil- 
iar with the standard of music approp- 
riate for a wedding in a Christian 
church. 

6. During no time in the course of 
the ceremony will flashlight pictures be 
permitted. Such pictures may be taken 
at the end of the aisle near the ves- 
tibule (narthex) at the time of the 
recessional. If pictures of the wed- 
ding party at the altar are desired, the 
party may reassemble after the con- 
clusion of the ceremony for such 
pictures. 


7. Divorced persons desiring to be 
married will need to present their cer- 
tificate of divorcement which the min- 
ister and, if he deems it necessary, the 
session must approve before making 
arrangements for the wedding. 

8. The parish house is available for 
receptions. A charge of $10.00 will be 
made for the use of this building and 
its facilities. When refreshments are 


served, the bride’s family will be re- | 
sponsible for the care of the building | 


and the facilities used. Alcoholic bev- 


erages will not be permitted on the | 
parish | 
A fee of $5.00 will be charged | 
for the extra services of the house- 


premises of the church or 


house. 


keeper. 
9. The church or chapels are avail- 
able to church members at no cost. 


However, there will be a nominal fee | 


of from $5.00 to $10.00 for the extra 
custodial services involved. 


present at both the rehearsal and the 
wedding. 
aisles are used, a fee of $5.00 will be 
charged to cover laundry expenses. 


10. The wedding 


bers of that church or at least one of 
them is a professing member of some 
Christian fellowship. If neither bride 
nor groom is a church member, it then 
becomes almost a travesty to use the 
Christian forms without having made 
the Christian commitments. In such 
cases it will be advisable to use some 
room in the church other than the 
sanctuary. Non-church members will 
(Turn to next page) 
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STAINED GLASS 


Bronze Tablets 
Brass Altar Ware 
Furnishings of 


Metal and Wood 
SINCE * 1009 


BGHE PAYRE-SPIERS 


Lenn? | 


NOL QUOR SERVED 
AT THESE HOTELS / 


There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Ho- 
tels.” We suggest that you pass this 
list on to them either by publishing it in 
your church calendar or by clipping it 
from the magazine and postiag it on the 
church bulletin board. 

PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and Iith Street. 208 
rooms—$3.50 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms. 
Banquet and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, Mgr. 








There will | | 
also be a minimum fee of $15.00 for | [ 
the organist when he is required to be | 


If the white runners for the | 


DE LONG © 
CHAIRS AND TABLES. 





ceremony in a| 
Christian church presumes that both | 
the bride and groom are either mem- | 





SERVICE—Hard maple stock, 

few parts. 

~~ mata legs, not easily 
ilted. 

COMFORT— Padded seat, shaped back. 

BEAUTY— Natural maple finish, col- 

ored plastic seat. 

Tables with folding or non-fold- 
ing legs. 

Send for illustrations and prices. 


SEATING COMPANY, Dept.cM 

A subsidiary of Oe Long, Lenstl & De Long 

Church Furniture e eye Lighting 
Carpeting e Chapel Chair 

1505 RACE ‘ST, PaLADE PLA 2, PA. 
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on the International 
Uniform Lessons 


Write for free specimens 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


1816 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Po. 














PICTURE POST CARDS 
OF YOUR CHURCH 


gp tne From Your Own Photos 


Crea greater interest in your Church, 
School, wx Institutional activities with —— 
tiful ARTVUE Picture Post Cards. ARTVU 
are inexpensive—Treasured by all. 


Splendid Publicity ©@ Cash Profits 
Send for Free Folder C. M. 
ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 











B.F.BIEHL 


&V° REPAIRS REBUILDING 


261 W. GRAISBURY AVE. AUDUBON, NJ. 




















NEW PULPIT 
BACKGROUNDS 


Beautiful Velour 


Samples & estimate, 
Send sizes on sketch. 
Camden Arteraft Co. 
180 N. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 











Now Available 
“THE PILGRIMAGE PLAY” 
in full color — 16mm sound 
Write for descriptive folder 


CHURCH FILM SERVICE 
2595 Manderson Street, Omaha |!, Nebraska 











DRESS-UP... 
Your Church Bulletins! 


In iz the ad ges of ow 
day illustrated folder service. 
Easy to handle. Write today for free samples 
and information. 
CHURCH WORLD PRESS, INC. 
1900 Superior Avenue Cleveland 14, Ohio 

















FRESHEN YOUR PREACHING WITH COR- 
RESPONDENCE a awe 





CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
(A cor ituti eutintet 1896) 





Lowell A’ 





6030 ven 
Irvington, Indianapolis io Indiana 





CHURCH 


BAPTIST BOARD ORDERED TO 
HOLD UNION ELECTION 
Washington, D. C.,—The National 
Labor Relations Board has ruled that 
the Sunday School Board of 
Southern Baptist Convention, 
ville, Tennessee, 


duction employees. 
In issuing the ruling the government 


| ing of the National Labor Relations 


Act. 





Jr., asserting that the deci- 


| accorded religious institutions and or- 
ganizations, and violates the intent of 


| Congress. 


However, board members John M. 
Houston, Abe Murdock, and Paul L. 
| Styles, in the majority opinion, said 
| the decision sets no precedent, but fol- 
lows the line of the Christian Board 
| of Publications decision in which the 
| board accepted jurisdiction of a labor 
| dispute in a non-profit religious pub- 
| lishing house. 

The International Printing Press- 
| men’s and Assistants’ Union of North 

America, A. F. of L., is seeking a unit 
| composed of all employees in the re- 
| production, typographic, warehousing, 
| and shipping departments of the Bap- 
tist board. 

As a result of the decision, an elec- 
tion will be held within thirty days 
under N. L. R. B. auspices to determine 
if the employees want union represent- 
atives. 

The majority opinion overruled the 
contention of the Baptist body that as 
a non-profit religious institution it 
should be exempt from the labor rela- 
tions act. Said the majority: 

“The interstate sale and shipment 
| of the employer’s publications is clearly 
| commerce. As this board and the 

courts have held, it is immaterial that 

the employer may be a non-profit or- 

| ganization, or that its activities may 
| be motivated by considerations other 
| than those applicable to enterprises 
| which are, in the generally accepted 
sense, commercial. 

“We strongly disagree with the 
suggestions of our dissenting colleagues 
that our decision in this case is in any 
sense a departure from the board’s 
past practices with respect to non- 
profit corporations or that its policy 
has not been to take jurisdiction over 
religious organizations. 
| “We find that the employer’s opera- 
| tions affect commerce within the mean- 








the | 
Nash- | 
must hold a union | 
election for its typographic and repro- | 


agency said the Baptist board is en- | 
gaged in commerce within the mean- | 


The board split three-to-two in mak- | 
ing the decision, with Chairman Paul ! 
| M. Herzog and board member James J. 
| Reynolds, 
| sion overthrows the exemption hitherto 
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TEACHING STEWARDSHIP 


Gem Bank proster for 
collecting thday, 
and special offerings. Plastic base 
and top; locked with bolt and nut. 
Each only $1.50. At your dealer. 
ae patales of Sunday School 


. Write today. 
WM. H. ahaa INC. 


pietZ 


Missionary 


to 3. “Wabash, Dept. 24 
Chicago 3, Iinols 


PRINTING COMPANY. 
CEDAR FALLS, (OWA 


Write for mn) | 


As the value of the em- 
ployer’s out-of-state sales exceeds 
$250,000 a year, we further find, in 
accord with our announced policy, that 
it would effectuate the policies of the 
act to assert jurisdiction in this case.” 





‘oral Supplies 





ing of the act. 


Chairman Herzog and Board Mem- 
ber Reynolds in their dissent accused 
the majority of violating the intent of 
Congress by extending coverage of the 
act to the Baptist publishing opera- 
tions. 

“The board has held 
decade that non-profit organizations 
affect interstate commerce only with 
respect to their strictly commercial 
activities,” the minority said. 

“We are convinced that, relying 
upon past board practice, Congress did 
not intend to make activities with so 
clearly a religious purpose as _ these 
subject to the jurisdiction of the board. 
For that reason, we would dismiss the 
petition (of the union).”—RNS. 


for over a 


Christian Marriage 
(From page 69) 
pay a fee of $25.00 for the use of the 
sanctuary and $10.00 for the chapels 
in addition to the above-mentioned 
charges for custodial services and the 
service of the organist. 

11. Decorations: The sanctuary is 
so complete in its appointments and its 
architectural lines, and the furnishings 
are so inherently attractive that a 
minimum of decoration is required or 
desired. Someone, usually a member 
of the bride’s family, will be responsi- 
ble for securing the decorator. Floral 
pieces and palms used in the chancel 
must always leave the altar unob- 
structed and in full view of the con- 
gregation. Decorations are supple- 
mentary to and must never supplant 
the altar. Care must also be taken 
to avoid damage by the use of nails, 
wires and candles. Arrangements must 
be made with the florist for the re- 
moval of the decorations after the 
ceremony. 
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PIPE ORGAN DIRECTORY 





ARKANSAS 


DOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOD 
| 


ARKANSAS ORGAN CO. 
W. J. Cushing, Pres. 
ORGAN BUILDERS 


4 

4 

? 

4 

x 

2? 

; Designers and builders of fine 

$ organs. Modernizing, rebuild- 

2 ing, additions, chimes, tuning 

all makes of organs. 
“Experience IS an advantage” 

P.O. Box 491, N. Little Rock, Ark. ¢ 


CONNECTICUT 


PIPE ORGANS 


AUSTIN ORGANS, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Inquiries Welcomed 














ILLINOIS 


ff) PIIGHLANO, 14L1NO/S8 


WICKSY 
AE: 


..mean GREAT music! 
Here is an Organ surpassed by 
none, having superb PIPE Tone, 
design and action. In short; a 


magnificent instrument! 
Dept. CM 





- MARYLAND 


OMOMR 





Established 1873 


nn f SCHANTZ | 
r Organ Company 


ORGANS l) ORRVILLE, OHIO 
li eee: IB Member Associated Organbuilders of America 
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} | 
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OHIO—Continued 


Bivens in expression 


..for deeper moments 


of reverence 


“ 


ORGANS 


built by 


HILLGREEN- LANE 


foTavem@reyany ere lale 
Alliance, Ohio 





NEW JERSEY 


TEXAS 














e 
Organ Maintenance 
Rebuilding @ Repairs 
Additions @ Tuning 
Organ Chimes 
Amplified Tower Chimes 
Yearly Maintenance Contracts 
Courteous and Dependable 
Pipe Organ Service 
by Factory-Trained Experts 
CHESTER A. RAYMOND 
Organ Builder 


44 SPRING ST. PRINCETON, N.J 
Phone 935 


Member Associated Organ Builders of America 





R. R. Miller Organ Co. 


ORGAN BUILDERS 
FINE CHURCH ORGANS 


Your Inquiries Are Invited 
414 FRY STREET DENTON, TEXAS 
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{ WESLEY’S RECORD FALLS 
in the January The average rural pastor travels over — 
| 8,000 miles a year at a cost of $417.50 Fonts 
PUL PIT DIGEST | doing his parish work. Pulpit Sets 
Th This is the actual record kept by 119 Chancel Sets 
¢ professional journal of : : ; ce . Chairs 
the Protestant ministry rural pastors in thirty-five states. eae 
is Wieksias Wain Wiest This means 668 miles a month mak- Candlesticks 
“The making of pastoral ing pastoral calls, driving to “out-ap- ss 
prayers pointments,” visiting new families, call- Everything in wood for 
© Clovis G. Chappell ing st the hospital and attending in- yp Fy 
The preparation of sermons stitutes. This does not include his fam- > 
© David M. Cory oy Se emees weaved. MANITOWOC 
Making Christianity work in When ministers made pastoral calls 
an inter-racial community using a horse and buggy they would 
. plus sermons for Lent and often come home at night with a sack 
Brotherhood, and many other aids of oats. But no one stops a minister 
pod regs 3 Enter your sub- today and asks to fill up his gasoline 
tank. 
One year, $3.00; three years, $6.00 County farm and home agents, BAPTISTRY 
PULSTE BIGEST traveling librarians, county nurses and enatentonones Gas Water Heater 
, everyone else who serves rural people Hee ao 50 G. P. H. — 20 ne 
get their travel expenses paid. An in- Folders wary hom ge 
| creasing number of laymen feel their LITTLE GIANT MEG. CO. 
| pastor should keep a travel account and 907 - Orange, Texas 
turn it in to the church treasurer each 
month for payment. 
| This study regarding the travel ex- 
| penses of 119 rural pastors was made ts oO Ww ae § 
| by the Rural Church Department, Drew Write for FREE Choir Gown Style 
| Seminary, Madison, New Jersey, and is Beak _ ful Aoverel Style Book 
| included in a 10-cent bulletin entitled pro neering 
The Size of the Rural Parish. EoRs MOORE COMPANY 
If a church pays the travel expenses Chicage 13, i. New York 1876 ¥. 
Pulpit of its pastor, he will be encouraged to 
Vine Guaeiiea: besetioel ‘atk, | do more pastoral and evangelistic work. 
plewsingly low prices. Catalog and | If he must pay his travel expenses out 
eee oe of his own salary, there will be those 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. whose work will depend mainly on Sun- | 
1161 South 4th St., Greenville; I. | day preaching. All of us want to help 
our pastors to be more effective. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE DRAFTS 
FORMULA TO AID 
MEMORIAL PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS VESTMENTS 


| Concord, New Hampshire—A for- 
PAINTINGS mula which would permit Roman Catho- ; for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments 


— pessingrcoel a a lic parochial and other private schools Supplies - Ete 
oslin Stree’ udio | «sas , . ' - 2 
HAMMOND, INDIANA indirectly to share in state aid was| | : Catalog free on request 
| made public here by the New Hamp- | i Th C. E. Ward C 
| shire State Board of Education. y Prag s pod 0. 
Slated for consideration by the Legis- | - 

,| lature which convenes here on January 
| 3, the formula was drafted by order of ee ee 
: LAMBS SCUDI'S the 1949 Legislature which asked the | a 1. S TAINED GLASS 
i 0 V/ N Y6) tt 4 


board to “consider all children of New S 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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TENAFLY 


N- 
he sity i . | Hampshire” in working out a state aid ‘y und % 
WN a hie ior AS ASS | | plan based on tax relief needs of the | wpe ? MOR Gi 
| ¢ fi y ities 1 223 activ 
-_ CHURCH CR! TS | State’s twelve cities anc active BOSTON 8 MASS: 





CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should use 
Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
nified. refined, effective and economical, 
Over 7,000 IN USE. They increase at- 
| tendance, interest and collections. Thou- 
: : 7 * st ‘ sands of enthusiastic letters from Pas- 
Pittsbura well iat Olass Dtudios seis, tors. Write today for illus. Catalog L, 

on vines tecps | H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
t : 3082 E. 4th St. Davenport, la. 


{| War r é hee 
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Classified for Sale 
and Exchange 


The Market Place for Men, Ideas, 

Church Supplies and Service 
Rate for Advertisements inserted in this De- 
partment: Ten cents per word; minimum charge, 
$1.00; payable in advance. The publisher re- 
serves the right to decline advertising and refund 
remittance. If box number is used add ten cents 
for forwarding postage. 

Forms close 5th of month preceding 
Address Classified Department 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 

(900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 


BOOKBINDING 





Old Bibles Rebound Like New. A price, bind- 
ing and style to meet every need. All types of 
binding, rebinding. Write for illustrated folder, 
prices. Norris Bookbinding Co., Greenwood, Miss- 
issippi. 








Marriage and Sexual Harmony by Oliver M. 
Butterfield. Recognized as a safe guide. Ninety- 
six pages. Paper bound. Fifty cents prepaid. 
Cloth bound library edition, $1.00. Church Man- 
agement, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 


Understanding the Nervous Breakdown by C. R 
Thayer. A _ booklet with reprints of the three 
articles which appeared in “Church Management.” 
It can be of great help to you in your counseling 
and in your own adjustments. 35 cents. Church 


‘ut us on your mailing list. As material is avail- 
able it will be sent to you upon request. Include 


stamps for postage. Church Management, Inc., 





DUPLICATING SIGNATURES 


Plastic Signatures—Your signature raised on 
transparent plastic for cutting clea 

mimeographed stencils First signature, $3; 
duplicates, $1 each Satisfaction or money back 
guarantee, Address Curtis A. Bowen, 3901 Wood- 
ridge Road, Baltimore 29, Maryland. 


signatures 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Galilean College, Baptist founded. Offers resi 
dence and correspondence courses leading to de 
grees. 509 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illi- 


nois, 


FOR SALE 





Mahogany Offering Plates. New. Twelve-inch 
with green pad, $9.50; 12-inch, extra deep, with 
green pad, $12.75. Church Management, Inc., 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


OFFICE MACHINES 


*. B. Dick Mimeograph No. 77. Good condi 
tion, $25.00 
new, $7.50. H. C. Sehiering, 3702 Albertly Ave- 
nue, Parma, Ohio. 


POST CARDS 
Church Post Cards from your negative 
Stedman, Egg Harbor, Wisconsin. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 





Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 


Wedding Etiquette. An attractive booklet which 
gives details of wedding etiquette including prob- 
lems of the bride, problems of the groom, issuing 
invitations, plans for reception, the processional, 
wedding music, decorations, etc. Almost a neces- 
sity to the minister; a wonderful pre-marriage 
gift to the bride and groom. Fifty cents per copy. 
Church Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


New catalog of used religious books—free! Ba- 
ker Book House, Dept. CM, Grand Rapids 6, 
Michigan. 


Religi and theol 
Free catalog. Libraries purchased. 


Store, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 


| books bought and sold. 
Kregel’s Book- 





Out-of-Print Leach Books. We can offer good 
used copies of the following books by William H. 
Leach: “Church Administration” (Doran Edi- 
tion), $1.25; “Church Finance,” $1.25; “Church 
Publicity,” $1.25; “The Making of the Minis- 
ter,” $1.25; “How to Make the Church Go,” 
90c; “Putting It Across,” 90c; “‘Here’s Money 
for Churches and Societies,” 90c. Church Man- 
agement, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 


CHURCH BULLETIN EXCHANGE 


Bulletins and other printed matter sent us are 
read and then held for requests from readers. 


Middle-aged clergyman desires appointment to 
Federated or Community Church 
town or rural. Varied experience. In _ present 
pastorate six years. Good references. 
Box 151, care Church Management, Inc., 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


to share lovely Southern California home. Rea 
sonable. Write Box 25, care Church Management, 
inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


VISUAL AIDS 





Free Films. Send $1.00 for listing of over 
200 sources to borrow hundreds of free 16mm 
movie films! Valuable offer on new 16mm sound 
projectors included. 
Mauch Chunk, Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 


WANTED 


Used Addressograph model H 3. Worland Metho- 
cist Church, Worland, Wyoming. 





STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 

Let us submit designs and estimates 

suited to your church and budget. 
Pike Stained Glass Studios 


145 St. Paul Street, Rochester 4, New York 














RICHER FULLER GLORIOUS 


GABEL'S GAY BELLS 


Electronic Carillon Bells 


The finest automatic tower bell repro- 
ducer that can be purchased, sending 
forth daily, the wonderful tones of a 
large Taylor Cast Bell Carillon, re- 
corded by a leading Bell Master. 

In a comparative demonstration you 
will choose Gabel’s Gay Bells. 

Priced with 28 hymns from $853.00 
to $5,000.00 F.O.B., Orange, N. J. 
Installation extra 
Full particulars and record list sent 
upon request 


GEORGE D. GABEL 
754 C Burnside Street, Orange, N. J. 


Authorized dealer for Beach : 
Instrument Corp. products 








Print-O-Matic with equipment, like | 


~ PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings, Altar Cloths, 
Bible Markers, Communion Linens, 
Embroideries, Fabrics 
/ ; wy 6Custom Tailoring for Clergymes 
—\€ " Marking 114 years { 
We » 1837 of service to the | HH 
t aw church and clergy. 


nN _i > €Ox SONS & VINING, 


H 13) Eeat 23rd Street, New York 10, N 





Either city, | 


Address | 


PLAN FOR PROFIT 


SOUVENIR 


Activity Calendars 


Will Make Substantial Profits 
for Your 


CHURCH ORGANIZATION 


For Details Write to 
H. W. WOODS 
11106 Lincoin Ave., Garfield Heights 5, Ohio 








CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Let us take care of all your needs 
with conscientious, prompt service. 
Write for Catalog 
Country Church Supply House 
8226 Santa Monica Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 








Poorman Projectors, 640 | 





Scriptural—Artistically Designed 
Large Assortment—Self Selection 
Lithographed—Special Days—General use 
Be Sure to Get Our Free Catalog and Samples 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS, Louisville, Ky. 

















OSBORNE 


Send for 


CHALICE & CIBORIA 


Book No. CM50C Illustrating 
Over 150 Original Designs 
117 Gower St., London WCi 
ENGLAND 











om A. 


*Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture . Stoles 





+ Communion 





OUNDMASTER CHIME RECORDS 





RICH. MELLOW, LEAR TONES from BELFRY or LOFT 
‘The 











S FINE RESTAURANTS 
ew 














For Choir Gowns and 
Pulpit Robes of course 
you'll want to see the 
Willsie Needlemaster. 
Hand tailored for long 
life and hard usage. 
Let us send you mate- 
rial samples and 
prices. 


PAUL A. WILLSIECO. 
1437 Rando} 
Detro' 


Omaha. ’. ‘Nebraska 
2113 N, St. Paul Street, Dallas, Texas 





WE BUY USED BOOKS 
Best market price paid for your 
surplus religious books—sets or in- 
dividual volumes. Get our offer be- 
fore disposing of your library. 
Catalog of new and used religious 
Saeed books free. Write today. 
BAKER BOOK HOUSE 
Dept. CM Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Advertisers Index 
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Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 

Adirondack Chair Company 

American Prophetic League, Inc. 

American Seating Company 

American Sunday School Union .. 

Anchor Post Products, Inc. 

Architectural Bronze & Aluminum Corp..... 67 
Arkansas Organ Company 7 
Arrow Letter Service 

Artcraft Theatre Equipment Company 

Artvue Post Card Company 

Ashtabula Sign Company 

August Stained Glass Studio 

Austin Organs, Inc. 


Baker Book House 

Beacon Hill Press 

Bentley & Simon, oes 
Bernard-Smithline Company 

Beseler Company, Charles 

Bethany Press, 

Biehl, Z 

Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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Camden Artcraft Company 
Central School of Religion 
Chicago Theological Seminary, The . 
Church Film Service 

Church Management, . 
Church Publicity Service 

Church World Press, Inc. 

Clarin Manufacturing Company 
avi Company, Inc., W. L. 
Collegiate Cap & Gown Company 
Cotrell & Leonard, Inc. 

Country Church Supply House . 
Cox Sons & Vining, Inc. 


Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc. 
DeLong Seating Company, Inc. 
DeMoulin Brothers & Company .. 
Denning Manufacturing Company 
Dick Company, A. B. 

Dietz, Inc., William H. 

Dry Hotels 


Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Ecclesiastical Art Press 
Endicott Church Furniture 


Gabel, George D. 
Geissler, Inc., R. 
Griggs Equipment Company 


Hageman, Dr. 

Halley, H. 

Hammond Instrument Company 
Harper & Brothers 

Hillgreen, Lane & Company 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Hope Publishing Company 


International Bronze Tablet Company, Inc... 55 
International Religious and Educational Films 52 


Judson Press, The 


Keck, Henry—Stained Glass Studio 
King’s College, The 

Krogmann, John— 

Kundtz Company, 


L 


Lamb Studios, The J. & 4 
Lawson Associates, Inc., B. 
Little Giant sae thes Hg Company 


Maas Organ Company 

Manitowoc Church Furniture Company . 
McFadden Lighting Company 
Meierjohan-Wengler 

Miller Organ Company, The 
Ministers Life & Casualty Union 
Mitchell Manufacturing Company 
Moller, Inc., M. P. 

Monroe Company, 

Moore Company, E. R. * 
Morrison Recording Laboratories 
Myers Brothers 


National Church Goods Supply Company 
National Church Supply Company 

National Religious Press, The ends 
National Sports Equipment Company, The... 66 
Newcomb Audio Products Company 37 
Niessen Company, The 

Novelty Lighting Corporation 


Oceana Publications 
Osborne & Company, Ltd., a 
Ossit Church Furniture Company 


P 


ayne-Spiers Studios, Inc. 

ce Stained Glass Studios 
Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studio 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
Prince George Hotel 
Pro-Del Industries, Inc. 
Pulpit Digest 5 
Pyramid Centre 


Rambusch Decorating Company 

Rauland-Borg Corporation 

Raymond, Chester A. 

Redington & Company, J. P. ° 
Religious Book Club, The .................. 39 
Revell Company, Fleming H. Ante 
Revere Camera Company 

Rossin Company, Donald F 
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Schantz Organ Company 
Schauffler College 

Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
Selected Films 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
Souvenir Activity Calendars 
Spalding Publishers 

Spencer Studios, Inc. 

Standard Publishing Company, The 
Sudbury Brass Goods Company 


U 


United Lutheran Publication House 
United States Bronze Sign Company 
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Verdin Company, The I. T. 
Victor Animatograph Corporation 
Viewlex, Inc. 


w 


Ward Company, The C. E. 

Weber Addressing Machine Company 
Wells Organizations, Inc. 
Whittemore Associates, Inc. 

Wicks Organ Company 

Will & Baumer Candle Company 
Willsie Company, Paul A. . 
Winterich’s 

Winters Specialty Company, H. E. 
Woolverton Printing Company 
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Young America Films, Inc 





BELLS OF EVERY 


There is nothing more remindful or commanding 
than the tolling of church bells. The full-throated, 
mellow, volume of the traditional call to prayer 
directs the steps of all within earshot. 


We, at Winterich’s, are happy and proud to 
announce our recent affiliation with the Paccard 
Bell Foundry of Annecy-Le-Vieux, France, makers 
of bells since 1796. Bells, ranging from the 


DESCRIPTION 


20 ton bourdons in the greatest cathedrals, to 
the smallest bells in modest chapels, have been 
cast in their foundries. 


The installation of bells and carillons is already in 
harmony with the many diversified WINTERICH 
services, and it is our most sincere desire to be of 
service to you and your congregation in suggesting 
the combination most fitting to your needs. 


A consignment of 20 
“LIBERTY 
BELLS” 
49 of which— one for 
each State — were 
cast and tuned at 
our workshops in the 
Spring of 1950, 


interichs 


Custom Made Church Furnishings, Lighting, Stained Glass & Decorations 


3700 EUCLID AVENUE 


Your inquiries, no matter how smail or large, ave cordially solicited 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


@ Three Generations of Service to the Church ©@ 





ani": 


Combines THREE Books in ONE Volume 


(1) A Church Hymnal of unsurpassed quality and scope for 
Worship Services and Choir use. (2) A Song Book rich in evange- 
listic numbers, choruses, youth and children’s hymns for Sunday 
School, Young People, Rallies and Revivals, (3) A wealth of Scrip- 
ture Readings and other devotional material to enrich your services. 

A Hymnbook your church will be proud to use. Gold stamped 
binding that is water-proof and tarnish-proof—lacquered for long 
wear. 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


5709-Al West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


Se eee see eees eee ese ase 








Send for free sample and see how 
QUALITY rings and echoes from 
every page, from every feature 
of THE SERVICE HYMNAL. 
Here is a complete service book 
both musically and liturgically 
that makes any secondary book 
unnecessary. First classified 
hymnal to be completely 
orchestrated. 


Che 
SERVICE 


BYMNAL 


wins the loyalty, interest and en- 
thusiasm of ALL your people 
with 510 musical numbers and 
67 responsive readings. Suitable 
for every purpose; unsurpassed in 
quality, appeal and adaptability. 








MAIL COUPON! 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

5709-Al West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
Our church needs new hymnals. Please send free sample of 
“The Service Hymnal’ and free folder of Finance Plans. 





Name. 





Address 





Iam 0 Pastor; 0 Supt.; or____ iis ees 
Cenarels  cemel TIN. citer lien 
Expect to buy new hymnals (approx. date)___ 

I asitcienceiatateiiicettil icine aiiciaas maces 


Address. 








